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Nothing can beat it... 


Here is Dunlop's latest contribution to the improvement of your 

game...the Dunlop Championship ball with new, improved Maxlife 

felt cover. 

Designed for “all surface” play, the Championship gives unprecedented 

playing life, livelier play, and controlled accuracy with no drifting, 

fading, or floating. 

DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP. 


Sporting Goods Division 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


Take it to court next time. Watch it prove all the reasons why it’s been 
used in more international championship play than any other ball. 
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At active tennis centers everywhere 


players favor DAVIS Rackets 
strung with | VICTOR | GutStrings 
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One of the country’s finest tennis establishments is maintained 
by the city of Santa Barbara. The stadium court has seating for 1800 

spectators and an excellent clubhouse for players. Eight outside 
Serving as City Tennis courts, four of them lighted for night play, attract upwards of 800 
Supervisor, Michel Koury players a week. At least four major tournaments, sponsored by the 
sparks Santa Barbara's lively USLTA, and many local tournaments are played on these courts each 
all-year tennis program. — year. Frequent exhibitions, inter-club matches, and continuing 
With two assistants, he gives Paz ; 

clinics for youngsters make these courts the focal point 


free tennis instruction to . ma eae: 
60-children on an average for this enthusiastically tennis-minded community. 


morning. As an amateur, 
Mr. Koury won numerous 
tournaments while at UCSB 
and in the Marine Corps. 
Currently six of his junior 


players hold Southern al Ag; 
California rankings. | Yn VICTOR GutStrings 


~~ 


FREE . DAVIS Rackets 


Tests show 
how string tension 


= your game. VICTOR SPORTS Incorporated 
rite for booklet... 
5115 S. Millard Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois 








SQUASH 


BATS BY 


CRAGIN 





Whipstroke 
Coronet Hornet 


These are three Squash Racquets that 
have been recognized for years as being the 
last word in squash bats and are especially 
recommended by those who have used them! 

Better Players and Professionals, all over, 
insist on playing with rackets made by 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX. 

Why? Because they are scientifically made 
for better and faster play . . . because they 
have the best balance and “feel” . . . because 
they have the best cushion grip available 

. and last but not least, because they are 
made to stand plenty of hard hitting. 

Cragin-Simplex Squash Bats are used in 
all major Tournaments! 


Ask your Professional or dealer to show 
you one TODAY! 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1914 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


COMPANY 
Dept. W, 163 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 











SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
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WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station New York, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription to WORLD 
TENNIS in my name as checked below: 


O One year $4.00 O Two years $7.00 
O Three years $10.00 (Please add $1 


per year for subscriptions outside U. S., 


Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America. } 

| enclose $ 0 Bill me later. 
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Letters To The Editor 





The National Championships 

\ hy don’t Jack Kramer and Don 
Budge like Ashley Cooper? During their 
broadcast of the finals at Forest Hills, 
they made excuses for all of Cooper's 
previous wins and gave every kind of 
reason why Anderson should have won 
the matches in which he was beaten by 
Cooper! Never did either Kramer or 
Budge say anything nice about Cooper, 
and both had a hard time excusing 
away his fantastic win that day. They 
knew that Cooper was getting some very 
bad bounces on one section of the grass 
and that he tried to pound it down 
whenever he had the chance, but both 
Kramer and Budge said they felt Cooper 
was “romancing” the spot and making 
a big fuss over nothing. Now, why 
would a player of Cooper’s calibre 
waste time and energy during a Cham- 
pionship match on something which he 
did not feel was important? 

I was glad to see Cooper win, not 
because I wanted to see Anderson lose, 
but because I knew Kramer would be 
in an awkward position and I wanted 
to see if he could talk himself out of it! 
If the commentator feels any sort of 
favoritism about the players, he should 
not consent to do the match. Don’t you 
agree? 

Vicky Meggs 
Pasadena, Calif. 
* * * 

Mr. Jerome Scheuer, in his Letter to 
the Editor in your October issue, re- 
phrases the old chestnut, “It’s not the 
winning that counts but how you play 
the game.” I have heard this stated in 
many ways by many people, but never 
by a winner. 

Stanley Wilson 


Evanston, III. 
* * * 


Althea Gibson 

I read in a “Sport Parade” editorial 
that the experts deny the accolade 
“sreat” to Althea Gibson when refer- 
ring to her as women’s tennis champion. 
This honor has been bestowed on Helen 
Wills Moody, Alice Marble, Pauline 
Betz and Maureen Connolly. The denial 
is based on the quality of the competi- 
tion opposing her. It is no doubt true 
that the title “A Great Champion” de- 
pends largely on the calibre of the com- 
petition that is offered the most success- 
ful competitor in any sport. Miss Gibson 
has won both the American and English 
titles for two successive years. This is 
a Champion’s accomplishment. But of 
greater import is the fact that she has 


done this in spite of obstacles and with 
credit to both herself and her raee, 
Therefore, she has at least a good shar 
of the qualities that help to make 
“great” champions, 

C. W. Brown 

Woodbury, N. J. 

x * 


* 

During the Nationals, Don Budge 
told the TV audience that Althea Gib. 
son had been warned not to sit down 
during the match. He went on to say 
that Gibson had told the USLTA officials 
that she intended to sit down during 
the change on odd games. She fulfilled 
her word, seating herself on the rosin 
box by the umpire’s stand as_ she 
towelled off. It would obviously be im. 
possible for the USLTA to default the 
defending champion in the final round 
of the Nationals, but some penalty 
should be exacted when a player refuses 
o abide by the rules. Seeded players 
n a major championship are now able 
o flout the rules with impunity. This 
unfair to the tournament committee, 
the gallery and the lesser players. 

Dottie Barr 
Atlanta, Ga. 

* * * 
Shorter Sets 

I wish to state my objection to Mr. 
James Van Alen’s suggestion of table 
tennis scoring for lawn tennis and to 
make an alternate suggestion. The Cleve- 
land pro tournament experiment several 
years ago convinced me that giving all 
points equal value detracted from player 
strategy and spectator enjoyment be. 
cause of (a) too much premium on 
mechanical ability, (b) little excitement 
generated by the score until the final 
points, and then only in close contests, 
and (c) virtually no possibility of com- 
ing from behind to win as occasionally 
happens now. 

Tennis scoring fits lawn tennis pe- 
culiarly well as the struggle for point, 
game, set, match creates a series of 
critical points requiring players to use 
head as well as racket in determining 
when and how to apply pressure and 
when to make supreme effort. These 
successive climaxes give players im 
mediate goals and hold spectator in- 
terest. Further, no matter how far be- 
hind, the losing player knows he can 
still lose some points and win. How 
much better chance to recover from 0-5 
games than 8-19 points; And isn’t it 
more stimulating psychologically for 
both competitors and audience that the 
war be divided into campaigns and bat- 
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...says Lew Hoad, 


World Famous Tennis Professional 


That’s how customers are talking about “Center Court,” Puritan’s all-new Ban-Lon Mesh 
sportshirt especially designed for the rugged free swinging activity of every sportsman. 


With reinforced side vents, shoulders, and with extra long tail, Puritan’s Ban-Lon 
features a fashion collar. It will not pill ... will absorb perspiration. Drip-dries quickly 
for easy wash and wear... for easy care. See the entire Lew Hoad line of sportswear 
by Puritan. Look for the distinctive Kangaroo. “Center Court,” retail price: $8.95 — 
Individually boxed — Colors: White, Beige, Carolina Blue, Grey, Canary, Black, Jockey 
Red, Middy. 


At last I’ve found a shirt that really 
“feels’’ right. | can play in it...I can 


[ad . r r sf s PM Ft > 
LEW , live in it...1 can recommend it to my 


friends. 

That’s ‘‘Match-Point”’, with Swiss Rib 

Action-Sleeve inserts that eliminate 
binding, assure comfort in action. Retail 
price: $5.00. Brilliant range of colors. 
The New Action-Sleeve Sportshirt by PURITAN 


PURITAN SPORTSWEAR CORPORATION, Altoona, Pa. Sales offices: Empire State Bldg., New York, PEnnsylvania 6-8565 © Chicago, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Buffalo. 
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tles instead of one continuous skirmish ? 

To scrap tennis scoring is a mistake, 
but Mr. Van Alen’s able criticisms do 
point up the need for some solution. | 


recommend two modifications: (1) 
eliminate “advantage”, making each 


game the best of seven points, and (2) 
limit sets to 15 games if 7-all is reached, 
alternating service each point and rein- 
stating “advantage” (and the two point 
victory margin) in the 15th game only. 
To understand better the effect on 
length of matches, here are statistics 
based upon approximately 5000 matches 
and 2000 game scores from Davis Cup, 
Wightman Cup and late rounds at 
Forest Hills, Wimbledon and Paris. The 
average game lasts about 6.3 points: 
19% are won at “love”, 29% at “15” 
and 27° at “30°; of the remaining 
25°, 1216° end after one deuce, 
614% after two, 344% after three; 
and 114% after four; rarely does a 
game go beyond 8 deuces. The average 
set in such top flight competition lasts 
9.9 games, distribution being as follows: 
6 games (60-0)— 5% 
7 games (6-1)—13% 
8 games (0-2)—17 
9 games (6-3)—2 
10 games (6-4)- 
12 games (7-5)— 9% 
14 games (8-6)— 5% 
16 games (9-7)— 3% 
18 games (10-8)—2% 
20 games (11-9) —1% 
22 or more games—1% 


~ 


-- 


The 7-point game cuts the average 
by 11%, and the 8-7 set decreases games 
by 4%, a total reduction of 15% per 
contest. More important is a drastic 
shortening of the extra long match 
which gives officials grey hairs. At 
Forest Hills in 1948, Mrs. duPont beat 
Miss Brough 4-6, 6-4, 15-13 in two 
hours which, added to the rain, almost 
put the Gonzales-Sturgess final into 
darkness. My modifications would have 
cut the 297 points played down to about 
195, saving roughly 40 minutes and 
insuring completion of the men’s final 
even if it lasted five sets. Study the 
effect of these suggestions against the 
point score of any extra length match 
you choose and see how sharply and 
surely it cuts it to reasonable and pre- 
dictable length (unless you pit a Mo- 
hammed Sleem against a Tony Vin- 
cent). 

Professionals have even more to gain 
than amateurs from a system allowing 
predictable and moderately shorter 
duration of matches, and I would 
recommend they be the ones to try 
this idea. Particularly, I suggest the 
trial to Mr. Jack March for his World 
Pro tournament in Cleveland, which 
this year reduced first round contests 
to one set, rather incongruous for 
an advertised “World Championship”. 


4 


1 would also suggest he combine it with 
Mr. Van Alen’s proposed new service 
line (three feet behind baseline) rule, 
which I think might be a most excel- 
lent improvement in modern tennis, 

As always, may your wonderful, in- 
dispensable magazine prosper and grow. 
Frank Van Rensselaer Phelps 

Bay Village, Ohio 

* * 


* 
How To Play Tennis 
| have talked backhands with Budge 
and tactics with Talbert. I have read 
books by Tilden, Beasley and you- 
name-him. But no one has boiled tennis 
down to its essence like this 9-year 
old girl. Her refrain, “Hit the ball 


over the net”, reminds one of the 
old Scotsman on golf: “There is 


only one categorical imperative—hit 
the ball. There are no minor absolutes.” 
The one place for this definitive article 
on tennis is, obviously, WorLD TENNIs. 
Maitland Jones 
New York, N. Y. 
HOW TO PLAY TENNIS 
by MARY BRADLEY (age 9) 
Dedicated Faithfully to Kirby Jones 
Intraduction 
The sole point of a game of Tennis 
is to win, In order to win you must hit 
the ball, which in turn is hit back to 
you. This goes on for a few hours. Then 
you decide between yourselves who won 
that game (there is usually a little ar- 
gueing). You play six games to a set 
and you must win by two games. 
How To Serve 
To serve correctly, you must: 
. Toss the ball up in the air 
. Swing your racket back 
. Bring your racket up and forewards 
. Hit the ball over the net 
How To Hit The Ball 
In order to hit the ball you must: 
1. Keep your eye on the ball 
2. Swing your racket back 
3 
1 


mw 


3. Bring it forewards 

. And hit the ball over the net 

Backhands 

To hit a backhand you must: 
1. Swing your racket to your left 
2. Bring it forwards 
3. Hit the ball over the net 

Thus you win a set of tennis. That is, 
if your opponent does not read this 
booklet. 


* * * 
A Game For Winter Nights 

Perhaps a few words from an average 
tennis player will prove interesting. I 
have played tennis since I was 10 years 
old. I am 42 now. At one time, like so 
many others, I showed some promise, 
but it was not developed. Time and 
events intervened and the opportunity 
passed. However, I remained an ardent 
tennis player and a devoted follower 
of the game. As time passed, my regard 
for tennis has increased, particularly as 
I have noted how my waistline has kept 


firm'and my appearance outdoors-|ook. 


ing, while my non-playing conten. 
poraries have bulged out and turned 
flabbier year by year. I say to myself 
“Thank goodness for tennis.” 

| probably would not be writing if 
we still had the best tennis players ip 
the world. But we don’t. The Davis Cup 
seems to have become a permanent Aus. 
tralian possession, The English girls 
trimmed ours in the Wightman Cup 
matches. What has happened? The 
answers are many: television, soft liy. 
ing, loss of interest, a normal cyele, 
and so on—all of them probably quite 
true in some way or another. What is 
the solution? Obviously it is to pro 
mote a greater interest in the game, 
particularly among our young people, 
That is where I and the rest of the 
average players come in because it js 
up to the adults to lead the way. Tennis 
in this country needs a broader base, 
The broader the base, the stronger the 
foundation. The stronger the founda. 
tion, the better the game and the better 
players we shall develop. Then perhaps 
we can keep the Davis Cup for a while 
and our boys again can win some of 
those top-flight championships. 

How can such a base be established? 
How can tennis be promoted more wide. 
ly? There are many ways to accomplish 
this. However, several basic miscon- 
ceptions first must be removed from the 
average American mind. Tennis will 
have to be presented as it really is to 
the great mass of average players rather 
than as it appears to be to the non- 
playing individual. The frosting must 
be removed, exposing the solid cake 
beneath. 

The first popular misconception 
about tennis is that it is a seasonal 
sport to be played only during the 
warm weather months. This is wrong, 
absolutely wrong. Tennis can be played 
outdoors the year around. Only three 
things stop tennis: a solid snow cover, 
strong winds, or a heavy rain. Pleas 
note that I said a heavy rain. Many 
is the time I have played in a light 
drizzle without a bit of discomfort. | 
have played and I hope to be able to 
continue to play tennis outdoors in neat 
zero temperatures, in a light snow, and 
in the middle of the night. All you need 
is the desire and the proper facilities 
and equipment. 

The second misconception is _ thal 
tennis is a daytime sport only. Actuall} 
there are very few sports (you count 
them) that lend themselves so cor 
veniently to night playing. Yet, how 
many lighted tennis courts do we have? 
I consider this a near-tragedy. You set 
dozens of good, hard-surface courts 
unused during the day because the kid: 
are in school and the parents are busy. 
There may be a mild flurry of playing 
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M FLAMINGO 


: “ORANGE BOWL JUNIOR CUP MATCHES” 


BETWEEN NATIONS 


le December 31, 1958 — January 4, 1959 


PARK — MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


(By invitation only) 
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| Junior Boys and Girls Championships 
0 
er 
: Flamingo Park — Miami Beach, Florida — December 24-31, 1958 
ke 
‘ Sponsored by In Association with 
: e Orange Bowl Committee ® City of Miami Beach 
; Robert C. Hector, Chairman e Miami Beach Tennis Association 
: 
T, 
j b 
44 . — . a Herbert J. Lewis 
V United States Lawn Tennis Association Ref 
: ; Florida Lawn Tennis Association —— 
0 
i 
EVENTS Men’s College Class Singles For Further Information, 
: Men’s College Class Doubles—Age 19-21 sities 
a * Junior Boys’ Singles Junior Girls’ Singles Edward Herr, Tournament Director 
Junior Boys’ Doubles Junior Girls’ Doubles P. O. Box 704 
1 . ‘ " 
Boys’ Singles Girls’ Singles Fit 
‘ Boys’ Doubles Girls’ Doubles Miami Bouch, Fle. 
9 Small Boys’ Singles Small Girls’ Singles Phone UNION 6-6120 
t Small Boys’ Doubles Small Girls’ Doubles 
: * Junior Boys’ competition will begin December 24. Be sure to send your entries in early! 


All other divisions on December 26. 
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THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE 
PERSONALIZED TENNIS RACKET COVERS 


A fine, zippered, waterproofed cover with any 

name in 1” white felt letters, ONLY $2.75. 

A school, club or a short saying on reverse side 

$1.00 extra. An original and useful gift. Colors: 

Red, Blue, Green, Maroon. 

Print Name Wanted 

Reverse Side 

Send To: 

Nome 

Street 

City and State 

Make Checks Payable and send to New Address: 

AME a meet Y 

12316 Inglewood A wthorne, Calif. 

SEND FOR FREE “CHRISTMAS CATALOG 








VISIT 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
PRO, TED LE MAIRE 

Summer: 

Belle Meade Country Club 

Nashville, Tenn. 
Winter: 

Ponce de Leon Hotel 

St. Augustine, Fla. 








“PETECO” 


Green Fast-Drying Tennis-Courts 
Also Red Color “En-tout-cas” Surfacing Ma- 
terials For ‘“‘Clay,”’ “Dirt” and F. D. Courts. 
Nets-Tapes- Posts 
Sold Direct to You with Instructions to Apply 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FREE FOLD 
C. R. PETERSON CONST. CO 


5659 Newark Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 








WE BUY USED TENNIS BALLS 


We Pay Parcel Post 
20 to 2000 — Send for free mailing 
bag and full particulars 


AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
Dept. WT — Box 625, Merrick, N. Y. 








ATTENTION! 
QUALIFIED TENNIS PROS 
PLTA functions for you and your work, the 
betterment of tennis and the securing of posi- 
tions for PLTA pros. Write for membership in- 
formation to Executive Secretary. 
United States Professional Lawn Tennis Asso. 
37 Wall Street, Room 1312 
New York 5, N. Y. Havemeyer 6-2742 








NATIONAL JUNIOR GIRLS’ 
INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


LONGWOOD CRICKET CLUB 
CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 
DECEMBER 29-31 

Girls’ 18 Singles and Doubles 
Girls’ 15 Singles and Doubles 
N.E. Girls’ 13 Singles G Doubles 











British Lawn 
TENNIS & SQUASH 


Europe’s Leading Tennis Magazine 
Published Monthly 
One Year - $3.00 
Two Years - $5.25 
Make checks and Money Orders 
payable to WORLD TENNIS. 








before suppertime. Then in the evening, 
when everybody is free and can benefit 
from some healthful tennis activity, you 
cannot play simply because there are no 
lights. What wasted opportunities! 

Misconception number three is that 
tennis is a strenuous sport. Again, this 
is wrong. It depends upon the way you 
play it. Tennis can be fiercely gruelling 
or it can be a pleasant form of mild, 
healthful exercise. Ask any old timer 
or any duffer. Watch them play. Notice 
how much they enjoy themselves. Then 
think of all the fun that so many 
millions of families are missing simply 
because they think tennis is too strenu- 
ous, 

The last great popular misconception 
is that tennis is hard to learn. Wrong 
again. You do not have to be an expert 
swimmer or golfer or bowler to enjoy 
the sport. The same thing applies to 
tennis. Play with somebody in your own 
league, naturally. You need not be 
proficient to play or enjoy the game. 

We in this country are living in an 
era of increasing family activity as 
mother and the children are joining 
dad on camping trips, fishing expedi- 
tions, backyard barbecues, home im- 
provement projects, gardening, and so 
on, The emphasis everywhere is on 
“togetherness” in promoting a greater 
comradeship all around. One of these 
days I hope that more of us shall dis- 
cover how marvelously tennis lends 
itself to this type of activity. 

Edwin A. Kampmann 
Springfield, Va. 
oom * * 

I have attended the National Cham- 
pionship matches at the West Side Ten- 
nis Club in Forest Hills for six years, 
and each year I hear complaints regard- 
ing the pebble walks from the Club 
House to the courts and around the 
Stadium. These loose pebbles make one’s 
feet uncomfortable, ruin ladies’ stock- 
ings and high heel shoes, and _ scruff 
men’s shoes. If the Club desires to retain 
the pebble look, the pebbles could be 
cemented down. Otherwise, why not put 
in cement walks? 

Please take a look at the scuffed 
shoes and ruined heels next year. All 
I can say is the shoemaker around the 
corner from the West Side Club has a 
very profitable ten days. 

Margaret Babbitt 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
* * * 


In the story of the Newport Invitation 
by Allison Danzig (October issue), 
there is a sub-title called “A Holmberg 
Footfault”. Although an appointee of 
the referee was on each baseline, and as 
such was the sole judge of footfaults 
the same as of outs, the umpire, Com- 
mander Redgrave, called the one in 
question from the chair. The referee, 
Dave Niles, who has had countless 


years of experience as an official, ¢. 
pressed his approval of the umpires 
action, Danzig did not mention the jj. 
legality of the call either in his news 
paper column or in the W.T. account, 
nor did any other tennis scribe poin, 
out that the umpire was at fault. The 
public was inferentially given to under. 
stand that the umpire was within his 
rights, not alone by Danzig’s failure t 
take exception to it, but by Niles’ of 
ficially rendered opinion in support of 
it. 

Holmberg was naturally surprised 
and shocked. This was a very different 
matter than a bad call by a linesman, 
Ronnie had Cooper on the run, and this 
call cost him a succession of eight con. 
secutive games. It was an action con 
trary to the rules of the game as clear 
defined in the manual. It is difficult 
enough for any linesman to know for 
certain, as he must before calling a 
penalty, that a player’s foot actually 
touches the court before the moment of 
impact; but far more so an umpire, 
whose line of sight for the purpose is 
enormously less advantageous than that 
of a linesman. Billy Talbert acted a 
a footfault judge for the remaining 2% 
sets of the match and did not call a 
single footfault during that time. What 
looks like a footfault from the stands 
or the chair is not necessarily a foot- 
fault in fact. 

All in all, this incident was most re: 
grettable. Ronnie was leading by one 
set and one break and 30-0 in the see- 
ond, when this happened. It very likely 
deprived him of the most creditable 
victory of his career. It is hard to under. 
stand how an umpire should so far for 
get himself as to take the law into his 
own hands. For the referee to approve 
officially this illegal assumption of 
authority in the quarter-final round of 
a major tournament on the grass cour! 
circuit is utterly incredible. To counter: 
act the public’s impression either that 
the law was observed by the umpire 
and the referee, or that the laws of the 
game can be flouted with impunity by 
the officials because they are above it, 
I have taken the trouble to write this 
letter which, I believe, should be given 
the same publicity as far as may be, a 
the press descriptions which were silent! 
on this important phase of it. 

Jerome Scheuer 
Boston, Mass. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Changes of address must be sent 
to Wortp TENNIS one month before 
the date of issue. To make sure that 
you get your issue at the proper ad- 
dress, send any changes in sufficient 
time and list the date at which you 
will be at the new address. Duplicate 
copies cannot be sent. 
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La? Paneno out 
MORE PORTA Ino 
your Tennis ! 


Pancho Gonzales, current holder and six-time 
winner of the World Professional Tennis Cham- 
pionship and a member of Spalding’s Tennis 
Advisory Staff, helped design these new tennis 
rackets for 1958. 

Superbly crafted, each combines perfect bal- 
ance, amazing strength and durability. They’ll 
play better, look better for years to come. 


Once you’ve held a Gonzales model in your 
hand, you won’t be satisfied with anything else. 
Like all Spalding products, both these models 
are unconditionally guaranteed. 


Finest racket made. Frame of laminated 
hardwoods and one fibre. Steam-bent in- 
side throat and shoulder reinforcement. 
Rawhide outside shoulder reinforcement. 
Strung with Pro-Fected Nylon—$24.50. 


A really rugged racket at a popular price. 
Beautifully balanced and constructed. 
Frame of laminated hardwoods and fibres 


Of white, red and natural finishes. Strung a 
with Multi-Filament Nylon—$12.45. A LD IN 


sets the pace in sports 
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SWING WITH 


AWAT cn..0: 


There’s no sweeter sound than the sharp, clear “PING” of 
Ashaway Braided Racket String. 

That “PING” means it’s made stronger to string tighter 

. smash harder . . . wear better. Ashaway Braid “‘bites” 
the ball more firmly, for sharper control, better cut and spin. 
And, because it’s moisture immune, its extra liveliness 
lasts longer. 

For the finest game you can put in your racket, specify 
16-gauge Ashaway Pro-Fected Tournament Stringing. It 
actually costs less than any string of equal playing quality. 


ene PRO-FECTED ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY 

1 (Ebony Spiral) "> (Green Cross) 

: Approximate 

+, Tournament 
4. Stringing Cost: 
i” Tennis: $6 x 

(15 or 16 gauge) — 

Badminton: $4 
(20 gauge) 
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e i: Approximate 
%) §=6Stringing Cost: 
Tennis: $5 

| (15 gauge) 
Badminton: $3 
(719 gauge) 
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Florida: MANNY BERLINER 
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Mexico: 


New England: MIDGE BUCK 
and AXEL KAUFMANN 


South America: 


L. M. WILLIAMS 


Middle West: 
MARY HARDWICK 
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Following in her parents’ footsteps 
is Jane Hoad, age 2%, daughter of 
Lew and Jenny Hoad. While Lew 
played in professional exhibitions 
along the French Riviera this sum- 
mer, little Jane modeled the latest 
in tennis fashions at Monte Carlo. 
Her chemise tennis dress is em- 
broidered with match-stick tennis 
figures and was designed for her by 
Teddy Tinling. Unfortunately, no 
white tennis shoes in her size were 
available. Jane is the youngest per- 
son for whom Tinling has ever 
designed a dress. Photo, Desmond 


O’Neill. 
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world, won both the Wimbledon and United States Champion- 
ships. Ashley also took the Australian title as well. Photo, 
Arthur Cole. 





Maria Bueno of Brazil won the Italian crown, beating Shirley 

Bloomer and Lorraine Coghlan, the Nos. 9 and 10 players. 

At Forest Hills, she is greeted by old friend Fred Perry. Photo, 
Haas. 
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Ashley Cooper and Althea Gibson, the No. 1 amateurs in the 


Petite Beverly Fleitz has the best cement record in the world, 
She won the recent Pacific Southwest, defeating Thelma Long 
and Darlene Hard. She has a win over Althea Gibson in Puerto 
Rico but lost to her in the Nationals. Photo, Lawrence Schiller. 


THE WORLD'S FIRST 
TEN OF 1958 


by EDWARD C. POTTER 


The dominance of Australia in men’s amateur tennis is 
strikingly demonstrated by the fact that, for the first time 
since World Rankings were instituted, four players from 
the same nation occupy the first four places on the list. 
Of interest, too, is the decline in the number of American 
players in the women’s list where, for several years past, 
they have more or less monopolized the higher ratings. 

As in past years, the records of a large number of men 
and women players were compiled for the period beginning 
January 1 and ending with the close of the Pacific Coast 
Championships on September 28. A preliminary screening 
reduced these lists to 25 men and 15 women from whom the 
final selections were made. 


Men 


There can hardly be any question that Ashley Cooper 
and Mal Anderson deserve the first two places. Cooper won 
three of the four major championships and beat Anderson 
in the finals both in Australia and at Forest Hills. He lost 
to Anderson at Newport and to Ayala in the French Cham- 
pionship in a five set match in which Cooper won the first 
two sets. In addition his only other losses were to Ayala 
and Nielsen in exhibitions, to Cranston at Orange, and to 
Crawford at Los Angeles. 

Anderson, in addition to his two finals against Cooper 
and his win over Ashley at Newport, had a win and a 
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Southwest. Photo, Pete Schroeder. 


Peru’s Alex Olmedo (left), a member of the U. S. Davis Cup 
team, is ranked No. 9, while America’s Ham Richardson, 
another Davis Cupper, takes the fifth place behind the four 
Aussies. Ham was finalist at Orange and won the Pacific 





Men 
. Ashley J. Cooper (Australia) 
. Malcolm J. Anderson (Australia) 
. Mervyn Rose (Australia) 
Neale A. Fraser (Australia) 
. Hamilton Richardson (US A) 
. Luis Ayala (Chile) 
. Barry B. MacKay (U S A) 
. Nicola Pietrangeli (Italy) 
. Alejandro Olmedo (Peru) 
. Ulf Schmidt (Sweden) 
Women 
. Althea Gibson (US A) 
. Beverly B. Fleitz (US A) 


. Suzy Koermoczi (Hungary) 
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. Darlene Hard (US A) 

. Angela Mortimer (Great Britain) 
. Dorothy H. Knode (U S A) 

. Christine Truman (Great Britain) 
. Maria Esther Bueno (Brazil) 

. Shirley Bloomer (Great Britain) 
10. Lorraine Coghlan (Australia) 
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loss from Richardson, a loss to Knight at Toronto, and 
other losses to Mark, Flam and Green, besides his loss 
by default to Nielsen at Wimbledon. 

Rose played almost continually from the first of the 
year up to his recall to Australia in September. He was 
the winner of the French Championship, lost to Ander- 
son in the Australian Championship, and has four losses 
to Cooper. In view of the wide extent of his play, it 
is not surprising that he also lowered his colors to Wood- 
cock, Patty, Ayala, Savitt, Bartzen, Pietrangeli, Davidson, 
Brichant and Llamas. Fraser again failed to beat Cooper 
in four meetings, only one of which went to five sets. He 
also lost twice to Anderson, and has other losses to Laver, 
Mark, Brichant, Lundquist and Douglas. 

Ham Richardson had a rather short season. After playing 
in the Pittsburgh Indoor, which he won, beating Seixas 
and MacKay, he played in Puerto Rico and some of the 
Southern tournaments where he had three losses to Bartzen 
against one win. During the grass court season, he won 
the Southampton tournament and played a terrific final 
against Anderson at Orange, coming from behind after 
losing the first two sets and only missing out at 6-4 in 
the fifth. Ham’s performance against Schmidt in the Na- 
tionals was disappointing, but he came back strongly at 
los Angeles, beating Anderson in another five set match 
in the semi-finals and gaining his second win over Olmedo 
in the final. 
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The Wimbledon finalist, Neale Fraser, is rated No. 4 behind 
his fellow countrymen. A big left-handed serve is his major 
weapon. Photo, Aust. News & Info. 





Mervyn Rose, the “Bad Boy” of Australian tennis, won the 

Italian and French titles this year, thus entitling him to the 

No. 3 position. He is considered the finest doubles player in 

the world. For the last two months, however, he has been 

suspended by the LTAA pending further information on his 
travel expenses. Photo, Ken Howell. 
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The talented Mal Anderson is ranked No. 

2 in the world behind Cooper. Mal was 

finalist in the Australian and U. S. Cham- 

pionships and won Orange and Newport. 
Photos, Arthur Cole. 


Ayala had an even more extended season than Rose, to 
whom he lost four times, including the final of the French 
Championship. However, he beat Rose in the Masters during 
the winter and also at Munich. His best performance was 
his five set win from Cooper in the French Championship 
semi-final after being down two sets to love. 

Barry MacKay has a very spotty record, although next 
to Richardson he proved to be the best American player. 
He beat Savitt and Seixas in the Buffalo Indoor Tournament 
and won at River Oaks and Merion, where he beat Olmedo 
in a five set final. He lost to Anderson in Australia, to 
Richardson in Pittsburgh, to Rose at Wimbledon, and to 
Crawford at Forest Hills. Barry also had bad losses to 
Heldman in the United States Indoor, to Hearnden at Monte 
Carle, to Laver at Queens, to Franks at Los Angeles, and to 
Patty at Berkeley. 

Pietrangeli and Sirola carried the Italian Davis Cup 
Team to victory in the European Zone and their records 
are closely matched. However Pietrangeli, with wins over 
MacKay, Davidson, Rose, Schmidt, Nielsen and Ayala, 
has on the whole a better record than his partner and takes 
eighth place. 

Olmedo did not play outside the United States this year, 
but he won the Pacific Coast Conference, Intercollegiate, 
Tennessee Valley and Western titles. He lost to Richardson 
at Orange and Los Angeles, to Anderson at Newport, to 
Fraser at Forest Hills, and to Seixas at Rye. To offset these 
losses he has two wins over MacKay at Orange and Rye 
against his loss to Barry in the Merion final. 

As in the case of the Italians, the records of the two 
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Hungary’s Suzie Koermoczi was the sur- 
prise winner of the French Championships. 
She also won Monte Carlo and three other 
events, losing only two matches this year. 


Swedes, Davidson and Schmidt, are closely matched. Both 
have good wins and bad losses but on the whole Schmidt’ 
record, particularly in this country, gives him the edge. 

We have not considered Seixas nor Flam for a place in 
the First Ten as the number of matches they played wa 
comparatively few. Bartzen would also have a good ranking 
except that his best wins were all on clay. Others cor 
sidered for a ranking were Knight and Davies of England, 
Nielsen of Denmark, Brichant of Belgium, and Savitt and 
Patty of the United States. 

Women 

Althea Gibson again heads the women’s list, although 
her 1958 record was not quite as outstanding as that @ 
1957. She was the winner both of the Wimbledon ani 
United States Championships, and her only serious los 
was to Christine Truman in the Wightman Cup. During 
the early season in Florida and the Caribbean, she lost 
twice to Janet Hopps and once to Beverly Fleitz, but she 
made up for both of these losses with three wins over Hopps 
and an overwhelming victory over Fleitz at Forest Hills 
In addition, Althea has three wins over Bueno, two wins 
over Bloomer, a win over Mortimer in the Wimbledon final, 
two wins over Moore, a win over Truman at Forest Hills 
and a win over Hard in the United States Championship 
final. 

Second place is awarded to Beverly Fleitz, who has two 
wins over Moore, two over Bueno and two over Hard, i 
addition to her win over Gibson in Puerto Rico. She los 
to Bueno in Jamaica and to Gibson at Forest Hills, and thes 
were her only losses, except to Donna Floyd at Merion. 
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Suzy Koermoczi of Hungary takes third position, not 
only as the winner of the French Championship but also on 
her over-all record. During the year she won four other 
tournaments, beating Knode, Haydon, Bloomer, and Arnold 
and Ramirez twice each, Her only losses were to Mercelis 
in the French Indoor Championship and to Mortimer at 
Wimbledon. 

Darlene Hard played little during the early season, 
although she won three tournaments in the West and Jost 
only in the Southern California College Girls’ to Diana 
Wooton. Following her win of the United States Doubles 
Championship with Jeanne Arth, she went to the finals of 
the Singles Championship, the Pacific Southwest, and the 
Pacific Coast tournaments, losing only to Gibson, Fleitz and 
Truman respectively. 

Angela Mortimer was the winner of the Australian 
Championship and finalist to Gibson at Wimbledon. In 
addition she won two other Australian tournaments, one 
in New Zealand, three in England, the Welsh Championship, 
and three Continental tournaments. Her losses were to 
Truman, Haydon, Bueno, Gibson and Coghlan. However, 
she has two wins over both Coghlan and Haydon to com- 
pensate for these losses, besides her win over Koermoczi 
at Wimbledon. 

Dorothy Knode won eight tournaments during the season, 
including the Irish Championship, United States Clay Court 
Championship, and the Colorado, Essex and Toronto tour- 
naments. She lost to Koermoczi at Monte Carlo, to Bueno 
in the French Championship, to Truman in the Wightman 
Cup, to Mercelis at Wimbledon, to Moore at Orange, and 
to Arth at Forest Hills. 

In addition to her wins over Knode and Gibson in the 
Wightman Cup, Christine Truman also won three English 
tournaments and ended the season with a win over Hard 
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Allow 3 weeks for West Codst — 2 weeks for 
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BALL-BOY RETRIEVER — automatically picks up 
and stores 75 tennis balls . . . 
and stooping, incorporates its own sturdy, collapsible 
stand. Only $24.95. 


BALL-BOY SERVER—ao quick, sure way to develop 
. get the feel of hitting a serve at 
the proper height and position . . . 





at Berkeley. However her record, in addition to her defeat 
by Gibson at Forest Hills, includes losses to Bucaille, Shil- 
cock, Bloomer, Lazzarino, Segal, Arnold, Thomas, Mitchell 
and Long. 

Maria Bueno, like Rose, has played practically continu- 
ously throughout the year. She had an outstanding record 
on the Florida-Caribbean circuit, winning nine tournaments, 
and she followed up by wins of the Italian Championship, 
Wiesbaden and Bristol. However, she lost in the French 
Championship to Bloomer, at Wimbledon to Haydon, in 
the German Championship to Bloomer, in the United States 
Championship to Fleitz, at Toronto to Long, at Los 
Angeles to Hard, and at Berkeley to Truman. In addition 
she has a number of other losses to lesser ranking players. 

Shirley Bloomer’s principal win was in the British Hard 
Court, where she beat Truman and Haydon in successive 
rounds, She beat Bueno both in the French and German 
Championships, but she lost to Koermoczi at Paris, to 
Coghlan at Hamburg, and to Bueno in the Italian Cham- 
pionship. She also had losses to Gibson and Knode in the 
Wightman Cup, lost to Gibson again at Wimbledon, and 
to Knode in the final of the Irish Championship. 

Lorraine Coghlan won the Australian Hard Court Cham- 
pionship, the German Championship, where she beat 
Mortimer and Blcomer, and tournaments at Barcelona and 
Gstaad. She was finalist in the Australian Championship 
to Mortimer and in the Italian Championship to Bueno. 
She lost in the French Championship to Truman, at Wim- 
bledon to Gibson, at Forest Hills to Hantze, and at Los 
Angeles to Tegland. 

Other women players whose records were considered are 
Ann Haydon of England, Thelma Long of Australia, and 
Jeanne Arth, Janet Hopps and Sally | Moore of the United 
States. 
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a gift that will be appreciated year-round, . . . year after year. 
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The magnificent O’Keefe trophy, symbolic of the men’s singles title, is presented by T. E. Arkell to winner Billy Knight (center) 


who defeated Luis Ayala in the final. Knight’s name will be the third to be engraved on the trophy. 


The O'Keefe International 


Billy Knight Beats Nielsen, Anderson and Ayala To Take Title 


Doug Philpott, impresario for the 
O’Keefe tournament in Toronto, cli- 
maxed a summer of hard work with a 
magnificent tournament. He had stars 
galore since the Colorado State Cham- 
pionships, which formerly conflicted 
with his event, had been played off the 
previous month. His only headache was 
the attitude of the Southern California 
Tennis Association, which insisted that 
the leading players report in Los An- 
geles several days before the commence- 
ment of the Pacific Southwest. The 
irony, from friendly Philpott’s stand- 
point, is the fact that the USLTA uses 
Toronto as one of the “pool” tourna- 
ments to help finance foreign participa- 
tion. at Forest Hills. Yet this same 
USLTA never lifts a finger to help 
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by GARDNAR MULLOY 


Toronto secure those players who want 
to play in Canada but who are unable 
to obtain permission from Perry Jones. 
It isn’t fair: Toronto contributes her 
share to get the foreigners and then has 
to fight California because Jones wants 
the players for exhibitions the week-end 
before his tournament begins. 

The O’Keefe tournament was a success 
from every viewpoint. There were rea- 
sonably good crowds during the early 
days despite the bad weather, and the 
final week-end attracted sell-out crowds 
of 3,000 each day. The players were 
welcomed in a friendly, informal way, 
and entertainments were arranged every 
evening. We saw a sneak preview movie, 
we attended a magnificent buffet supper 
at the O’Keefe Brewery, and on Satur- 


day night the club arranged a dance 
for the players. 

The Toronto Lawn Tennis Club hai 
Court 9 set up as a center or stadium 
court. At first it was very confusing. | 
did a double-take when I heard tourns 
ment manager Harry Hendy announe? 
on the loud-speaker, “Mal Anderson ani 
Budge Patty, please report to Court ! 
ready for play!” All the courts were red 
brick-dust, and after the fast grass d 
Forest Hills, it seemed as though the 
balls just would not respond to speed 
and touch. Even the big serves woul 
not come in. The loops and spins @ 
Bedard, Ayala and Knight had a fiell 
day, while the power games of Ul 
Schmidt, Anderson and Savitt suffere 
on the slow surface. 
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Australia’s Bob Howe. who is suffering 

from a tennis elbow, was beaten in the 

singles by Mario Llamas. Bob has been 

serving underhand for the last month. 
Photo, Haas. 


Fighting Billy Knight of England won 
the tournament, proving himself one of 
the world’s best clay court players. He 
won the British Hardcourt Champion- 
ships at Bournemouth, defeating Budge 
Patty, and in Toronto he overcame his 
long-time nemesis, Luis Ayala. Knight’s 
victories were the product of his pug- 
nacity, for he fought tooth and nail, 
particularly in the final. He never got 
discouraged when he fell behind and 
he was literally a tiger from the moment 
he stepped on the court. First he beat 
unpredictable Kurt Nielsen who, as 
usual, showed up a day late. It was an 
excellent three-set match, with Kurt 
losing temper and control as the pres- 
sure mounted. Then he overwhelmed 
me, 6-3, 6-3, to reach the semi-finals. 

Billy’s next opponent was Mal Ander- 
son, and this turned out to be the most 
exciting match of the tournament. 
Knight had a two-set advantage and 
looked to be an easy victors but Mal 
came back to even the score by annexing 
the next two sets. Anderson had several 
chances to win but, although he made a 
valiant effort, he couldn’t find the court 
with the balls—a complaint we all had 
this week. Knight’s great top-spin fore- 
hand passing shots were perhaps the 
decisive factor. On Sunday, Billy met 
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O'Keefe President T. E. Arkell presents the winner’s trophy to Dottie Knode (left). She 
beat Thelma Long (right) in an exciting three-setter after the latter had upset Ann 
Haydon and Maria Bueno. 
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Budge Patty (right) joins Eleanor Dodge, Canadian Singles Champion, and Hugh 
Peacock, Junior Davis Cup Captain, at the cocktail hour. Patty came within a serve 
of beating Mal Anderson in the singles. 


is 











Doubles partners Dick Savitt and Mal Anderson reach for an overhead with the 
identical motion as their opponents lob down the center. 





Tournament chairman Doug Philpott welcomes the honored guests at a tournament 
party. (I to r) Mal Anderson, Philpott, Karin and Ulf Schmidt, and Daphne Anderson. 
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Luis’ Ayala for the title. The former wop 
the first set handily, dropped the next 
and was down 1-4 and 2-5 in the third 
Here Knight staged a comeback, dashing 
in on everything, to win five straight 
games and the set. His smash was de. 
cisive, and he made beautiful winners 
off deep lobs. 

After the rest period it was anyone's 
guess as to the outcome, but little by 
little Knight got the upper hand. His 
backhand crosscourt volley was a big 
factor, and behind him was the entire 
crowd, pulling for the Empire player, 
Not until the tenth game of the fourth 
set, on the fifth match-point, was Ayala 
finally beaten. 


As it should be, the hero of the tour. 
nament was a Canadian. Bob Bedard, 
who won his country’s national title last 
month, reached the semi-finals with two 
tremendous upsets. His heavy, top-spin 
shots annihilated Sweden’s hard-hitting 
Ulf Schmidt, 6-1, 6-2. Then he beat 
Dick Savitt by the same score, although 
the big American was suffering from a 
tennis elbow and only hit at three-quar- 
ter speed. Bedard is a “junk man”, to 
use baseball terminology. He has a fore- 
hand loop and a backhand slice and is 
extremely consistent with both. He is 
a natural athlete and moves very well, 
and so is always a dangerous opponent 
on clay. Bedard eventually was beaten 
in the semi-finals by Ayala after a 
see-saw 9-7 first set in which Bob had 
two set points. Thereafter Bedard lost 
heart and control, and he went down 
6-1, 6-1. 

I gained the quarter-finals by a rain- 
delayed win over Whitney Reed, 5-7, 
8-6, 6-4. The first set and part of the 
second were played in the rain, which 
splattered my glasses so badly that | 
cried for postponement. The request 
was denied. Finally the downfall be- 
came so severe that the umpire, linesmen 
and spectators ran for cover. Reed and 
I, in protest against the decision of the 
umpire not to call the match earlier, 
continued to play until the court was a 
sea of mud and we were thoroughly 
soaked. We finished the next day under 
clear skies. It was a well-played match 
despite the fact that there were 22 serv- 
ice breaks in the three sets. I am sure 
this must be a record. 


Debonair Budge Patty had a good 
match against Pancho Contreras of 
Mexico. Pancho, a popular figure in 
Canada, played well until the last set, 
which Patty won at love. Last year there 
was a robbery at the club. The Mexican 
fireball arrived during the investigation 
and criticized the police for letting the 
crime occur right under their noses. 
The irked policemen grabbed Contreras 
and booked him on suspicion. It took all 
of Doug Philpott’s elocution to get him 
out of jail. After the Patty match, 
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I$ § Pancho told me he could not concen- 
ll, # trate because he was mad at Perry Jones 
nt § for refusing him and Llamas travel ex- 
en ® penses to the Pacific Southwest. He was 
4§ particularly peeved since, firstly, he is 
ad the champion of his country and, 
st B secondly, the Pan-American Champion- 
1 § ships in Mexico City have always been 
so kind to Southern California players 
n- & in the past. 
i What was expected to be a real battle 
he } turned into a rout. I refer to the Mal 
ch § Anderson-Eddie Moylan encounter. Ed 
I § is best on clay and had just won Perth 
st § Amboy, so he figured to do well against 
e- & the Australian. Mal, however, won easily 
an § at 6-1, 6-3, with Steady Eddie making 
id & all the errors. At the O’Keefe cocktail 
ne & party, Moylan told me that this was 
rt, probably his last tournament. Luis 
a @ Ayala beat Kosei Kamo in a longer 
ly match than the 6-4, 6-1 scores indicate, 
et # for the little Japanese is very steady. 
+h @ England’s other Davis Cup player, Mike 
y- § Davies, beat a good Mario Llamas on 
re @ a service break in each set. 
This year’s two bad luck boys, Mal 
q | Anderson and Budge Patty, had an ex- 
of @ cellent quarter-final match. Budge had 
Mal 5-4. with his own serve coming up 
t, in the final set, only to lose 6-2, 3-6, 
7-5, In the lower half, Ayala heat Mike 
4 | Davies 6-4, 6-1. Davies got discouraged 
when his serve failed him and he of- 


n : 
i fered only token resistance in the second 
3 Set. 


1s | _ Dottie Knode won the women’s singles 
]| # “an uphill battle against veteran Thel- 
n § ™a Long of Australia. Dottie dropped 
% the first set 6-1 as Thelma constantly 
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Upset artist Bob Bedard, who had successive wins over Ulf Schmidt and Dick Savitt, is 
properly rewarded by his pretty wife, Anne. 


rushed the barrier. She is one of the 
great volleyers in the game today, but 
her ground strokes, while good, are no 
match for Mrs. Knode’s aggressive 
drives. Dottie increased her pace in the 
second and third, and here followed a 
close and exciting battle. Thelma was 
down 2-4 in the third, pulled it up to 
1-all and then lost the next two games. 

The sun-tanned 40-year old Thelma, 
who plays like a girl of eighteen, beat 
both Maria Bueno and Ann Haydon to 
reach the final. Maria’s play was more 
than disappointing; it was discouraging. 
After she lost a close 7-5 first set she 
stopped trying, and she hardly hit a 
ball in the 6-0 second. Her attitude was 
terrible. She acts as though she has 
nothing to learn, whereas her ground 
strokes need at least a couple of years 
of hard work if she is going to reach 
the top. It is a shame that a girl with 
so much natural talent cannot discipline 
herself. She is like Gonzales when he 
was 19: she is graceful, attractive and 
potentially the greatest player in the 
world. 

The men’s doubles event featured 
several top teams and resulted in some 
very good matches. Contreras and 
Llamas, a fine combination, upset Patty 
and myself. Schmidt and Ayala won the 
doubles by beating Savitt and Anderson 
in the final. The latter led 3-1 and 4-2 
in the third and seemed a certainty for 
the title. Shotmaker Mal may have been 
tired after the strain of Forest Hills, for 
there was just enough looseness in his 
game to cause his team’s defeat. 

Results on Page 60 











TENNIS BOOKS 


A. PARDON ME, YOUR FORE- 
HAND IS SHOWING by Axel Kauf 
mann. A great collection of 
poems and articles. $2.75. 


stories, 


B. POWER TENNIS by Maureen 
Connolly. “Littlhe Mo” relates her 
theories of the game and the strokes. 


Excellent illustrations. $3.00. 


C. TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS by 
Bill and Chet Murphy. The newest 
instruction book. Highly recommended. 
$2.95. 


D. TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. An instruction volume by one 
of America’s best known coaches. $1.95. 


E. TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 
Micoleau. A prominent California 
coach collaborated with a sports artist 
to produce this book. $1.95. 


F. TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
The clearly written text is illustrated 
with charts, diagrams and _photo- 
graphs. $1.95. 


G. THE COMPLETE LAWN TEN- 

NIS PLAYER by Norman Patterson. 
This is the third edition of a very 
popular English volume. $2.75. 


H. TENNIS FOR TEACHERS by 
Helen Driver. A complete tennis man- 
ual, amply illustrated for the tennis 
instructor. $5.00. 


I. TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
by Helen Driver. Simple instructions 
for learning the nine strokes and im- 
proving court strategy. $2.00. 


J. TENNIS WITH HART by Doris 
Hart. The autobiography of a great 
champion written with charm and 
warmth. $2.75. 


K. CHAMPION IN EXILE, by 
Jaroslav Drobny. The forthright, amus- 
ing and always frank biography of the 
1954 Wimbledon champ. $3.00. 


L. THE GAME OF DOUBLES by 
Billy Talbert and Bruce Old. An ex- 


traordinarily valuable book. $4.95. 


WORLD TENNIS 
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New York, N. Y. 
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The Pros. Ken Rosewall (above) won the French Professional Bossman Jake Kramer (left) beat George Worthington in the 


Championships, beating Sedgman and Hoad in order to win first round but then lost to the Little Master, Ken Rosewall 

the title. Pancho Gonzales, who had been out of competition (right), 6-3, 6-4, 6-4. Kramer hopes to induce more amateur 

for several months, was taken to five sets by Paul Remy and to enter the pro ranks in order to hold a series of pro tourna. 
was then beaten by Hoad. ments. Photos, European. 





ae oe eet 
Lew Hoad (above) suffered a recurrence of his back ailment during his match with Jack Arkinstall, playing his first profes 
Gonzales. After consultation with a specialist, he defaulted the next week at Wembley sional event, made a more than credit 
and has temporarily left the pro circuit. The Wembley tournament was won by able showing. He took Sedgman to 3-6, 
Frank Sedgman over Tony Trabert. 6-1, 6-4. Photos, Arthur Cole. 
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Har-Tru 


for 
The 
Cavalier 


Sturdy Resiliency 
= 
Insures True Bounce 
« 
Attractive Green Color 
* 
Maximum Playing Time 
* 
Minimum Maintenance 


Perfect Playing Surface 


will suffice — HAR-TRU 


the choice of experts. 


For turther information, 
write: 


Hear-Tru. 


Corporation 
Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





For the world’s finest tennis 


— where only the best courts 















The Cavalier, well-known resort in Virginia Beach, Virginia, was constructed and 
completed in 1927, and the three Har-Tru tennis courts were installed in 1931. The 
hotel has played host to tennis enthusiasts from all over the country, including such 
internationally known advocates of the game as Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, 
General Maxwell D. Taylor; Vice Admiral Lorenzo Sabin and Vice Admiral Wil- 


liam Rees. 


Past winners in the Senior event have included the late Phil Hanna, who was 
National Senior Singles Champion in 1955; Berkeley Bell, a former First Ten player 
in the United States; C. Alphonso Smith, the 1957 U.S. Senior Doubles titlist; and 
high ranking Jack Staton and Col. N. E. Powel. The 1958 Virginia State Senior 
crown was captured by Philadelphia’s Harry Hoffman, who is the current National 
Father & Son Champion. He beat Jack Staton in the final round. The doubles was 
won by Hoffman and Hugh Quinn. 


The Club Professional is Milton Abbot, former coach at the U. S. Military Academy 
at West Point, New York. 
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Young Fred Perry of England ranks No. 2 among the world’s leading amateurs. He won the U. S. National Championships by 


beating Jack Crawford, and he and teammate Bunny Austin wrested the Davis Cup from France. Photo, European. 


25 Years Ago 


by J. JOUBERT & C. HELDMAN 


Keith Gledhill and Alice Marble won the Pacific 
Coast Championships at the California Tennis Club 
in San Francisco. Keith showed great tenacity and 
pluck in pulling his matches out of the fire when all 
seemed lost. In the final round, he beat Les Stoefen 
in five sets after losing the first two. Les had match 
point in the fourteenth game of the fourth set. There 
followed a rally which found Stoefen standing on the 
service line with a “sitter” on his forehand and Gled- 
hill out of position. Les carefully wound up and 
smacked the ball against the back fence. Most people 
picked Don Budge as a semi-finalist to play Stoefen, 
but he lost to lefty Joe Coughlin 6-3, 6-3. Alice Mar- 
ble’s win of the women’s singles was a big surprise 
since she had lost to Dorothy Round decisively in the 
Pacific Southwest. Alice got revenge this week 6-4, 6-1. 

* * * 


Mexico’s second International Championships were 
played in Monterrey. The title went to 19-year old 
Esteban Reyes of Mexico City, who beat Martin Bux- 
by in four close sets in the final round. Hal Surface 
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lost to Reyes in the quarter-finals as a result of illness. 
Hal just managed to play out the fourth set before he 
collapsed and the services of a doctor became neces- 
sary. On his way to the finals, Buxby beat Mexican 
National Champion Ricardo Tapia, the latter attribut- 
ing his defeat in part to Martin’s donning of shorts 
during the rest period. He claimed this gave the 
Texan increased speed . Frankie Parker is the 
No. 1 man on the Lawrenceville team . . . Adriano 
Zappa won the Championships of the City of Buenos 
Aires in singles, doubles and mixed. Willie Robson 
did not defend his title. 
* * * 


Ellsworth Vines claims that Bill Tilden, the top 
professional in the world, could beat Jack Crawford, 
the top amateur in the world, without any difficulty. 
Vines rates the world’s best amateurs as follows: 
1. Crawford, 2. Fred Perry, 3. Bunny Austin, 4. Frank 
Shields, 5. Jiro Satoh, 6. Sidney Wood, 7. Les Stoefen, 
8. Gottfried von Cramm, 9. Roderick Menzel, 10. 
Enrique Maier. The pros, according to Vines, stand 
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as follows: 1. Tilden, 2, Henri Cochet, 3. Karel Koze- 
luh, 4. Vinnie Richards, 5, Martin Plaa, 6. Hans 
Nusslein, 7. Frank Hunter, 8. Dan Maskell, 9. Bruce 
farnes, 10, Albert Burke. Vines say the pros would 
win 0-4. 





4c ac a 

When Jack Crawford and Vivian McGrath returned 
to Australia, 1,500 fans turned out to watch them play 
an exhibition .. . For the seventh time and the sixth 
time running, Jean Borotra carried off the British 
Covered Court title. Bunny Austin was his opponent 
in the final. Jean took the third set after a struggle, 
giving him a 2-1 lead. Then he appealed to the umpire 
for a ten-minute rest even though Jean knows this is 
not permitted in England. After he was told to pro- 
ceed, he decided he would rest anyway and he lost 
the fourth set with as little effort as possible. He was 
down 1-4 in the fifth despite tremendous efforts which 
several times caused spills. Once, as he lay panting on 
the floor, a cry of “Bluff” was heard, and the rest of 
the gallery appeared to share this view. Borotra, en- 
raged, went all out to take the next five games and 
then demanded an apology, suggesting that he would 
never again play in England unless it was forthcoming. 

* Ea * 


Henri Cochet, newest recruit to the pro ranks, has 
been playing matches with Martin Plaa in several 
provincial towns. At Beziers, on a court improvised in 
the center of the old Roman arena, Plaa won in four 
sets, but at Lyons, before Henri’s home folks and on 
a regulation court, Henri reversed the score... Mr. 
and Mrs. E. E. Rice announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Virginia, to Melvin Johnson. The 
marriage will probably be in the fall of 1934 as the 

| by groom-to-be is now in his third year at Harvard Law 
and will be taking his examinations in the spring. Miss 
Rice hopes to continue her tournament play next 
summer... After Billy Doeg and his sister May were 
eliminated in a tournament, Billy was heard to say, 
“It is evident the family is going to the Doegs.” 

* * * 


At Longwood last summer, during the National 
Doubles, a group of prominent players were discussing 
the seeding in the National Singles, soon to be played. 
The group included Frank Shields, Cliff Sutter, Frank 
Parker, Les Stoefen, George Lott and Bitsy Grant. 
It was the unanimous opinion that Vines and Shields 
should be the No. 1 and 2 seeds, but there was a wide 
difference of opinion as to the others. Every time 
Ss: | Parker’s name came up, the players kept pushing him 
he F down on the list. Frankie was standing in the back- 
sf cround, saying little but listening closely. As the 
an § discussion broke up, Frank said with a drawl and a 
it: F smile, “I guess I’ll be lucky to get in the draw.” 
tS} Parker was seeded No. 5, ahead of most of the 





he F debaters. 
ne * * * 
“: Shortly after Gottfried von Cramm won the German 
. Championships, the German Association arranged an 
"F exhibition between von Cramm and Bill Tilden. The 
match was played in Berlin before 6,000 spectators. 
Tilden had too many weapons of attack and won 6-4, 
p & 6-3, 6-3... Dan Maskell won the Professional Cham- 
1,§ pionships of England . Aussie Davis Cup player 
y. | Harry Hopman has become a writer on lawn tennis 
: f for the Melbourne Herald . Henri Cochet has ful- 
k § filled his promise to dev ote the receipts of his first 
,@ match as a professional to the French Sports Journal- 
), ists Association. He presented the Association with a 
df check for £130—the total amount of earnings. 
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On the occasion of the King of Sweden’s 75th birth- 
day, a unique booklet, dedicated to the King as a 
tennis player and patron, made its appearance. It 
contains 32 pages, beautifully bound in blue leather 
and full of well chosen pictures of the King and his 
activities in the tennis world. Its cover carries the 
simple gold-stamped title of “Mr. G” beneath a signifi- 
cant crown. This tribute was published in a limited 
edition of 100 copies. Among the contributors were 
Jean Borotra, Henri Cochet, Rene Lacoste, Daniel 
Prenn, Enrique Maier, Fred Perry, Einer Ulrich and 
Pop Merrihew ... Phoebe Holcroft Watson of Eng- 
land, runner-up to Helen Wills Moody in the 1929 
U. S. Nationals, was married to W. L. Blakstad in 
July. The announcement of the marriage was delayed 

owing to the death of Phoebe’s mother. 
* * * 

In a special press interview, Mrs. Jack Crawford 
revealed some of the secrets of her husband’s ultimate 
success in winning at Wimbledon this year: “Apart 
from the hours devoted to practice and play, Jack 
made a close study of his rivals and in this I gave 
him every possible assistance. Jack and I were accus- 
tomed to watch his opponent for the next match and 
take note of his strength and weaknesses and formu- 
late a plan of campaign. Jack has always been in the 
habit of doing this. Mercer Beasley, the American 
coach, is also a great believer in studying players. 
Ellsworth Vines also watched quite a lot. Sometimes 
Jack had to play at the same time as his next opponent. 
He would then ask me to follow the game of his rival.” 
As for the unfortunate Vines, Mrs. Crawford says: 
“After Wimbledon, he simply lost confidence and 
nerve.” 
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GOLD MEDAL CHAMPION TENNIS NETS 


They’re a club’s best investment 
because they last and last. 
Players like them because they 
continue to hang straight and 
even after long, hard use. 


a net for 
every purpose 
and a purpose 
for every net 


Insist on Gold Medal Champion 
Tennis Nets and be confident 
you’re getting full value for the 


money you pay. 
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THE LINEN THREAD C0., INC. 


418 Grand Street Paterson 12, N. J. 


Chicago Baltimore San Francisco 


New York Boston 


Makers of Fine Netting for Over a Century 
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Neale won the 1958 U. S. Mixed Doubles title with Margaret duPont, beating Alex Olmedo and Maria Bueno (in background) 





in the final. Presenting the trophy is British Ambassador io the United Nations Sir Pierson Dixon. Photo, Max Haas. 


NEALE FRASER IS HONORED 


The Perennial Bridesmaid of Aussie Tennis Wins Mary Chess Award 


Saturday, August 23, was a black 
day in the life of Australian southpaw 
Neale Fraser. In the afternoon he was 
roundly booed, hooted at, and bronx- 
cheered by an impolite gallery at the 
National Doubles Championships who 
urged him to depart the premises of 
the Longwood Cricket Club with “Aus- 
sie go home” and similar unfriendly 
taunts. That night, at a roof-top party 
in the ordinarily quiet Back Bay area 
of Boston, a trio of cops arrived at the 
height of festivities and the height of 
the noise and pre-emptorily ordered all 
the guests, including Fraser, to depart 
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by GEORGE McGANN 


at once, under implied threat of arrest 
for disturbing the peace. 

Fraser later was philosophical about 
the uncharitable acts of the Bostonian 
public and gendarmerie, just as he is 
philosophical about other and more 
important things in his life—his failures 
to get into Davis Cup competition in 
the annual Challenge Round, his 13 
consecutive losses to Ashley Cooper, 
and his monopoly of the No. 3 position 
in Australian tennis. His disappoint- 
ments have never soured him, and his 
disposition on the court and his charm 
at social functions have won him more 


friends than any other player. The title 
“Most Popular Man in Tennis Competi 
tion” is thoroughly deserved. It is per 
haps the most desirable of all the Mary 
Chess awards. 

Fraser has been a member of three 
of his country’s Davis Cup teams but 
has yet to see action with any of them 
in either singles or doubles. And yet he 
is recognized as one of the world’s best 
doubles players and is the 1957 U. & 
Doubles Champion with Ashley Cooper. 
The trouble is there is always someone 
just ahead of Neale. In doubles last 
year it was the other southpaw, Mervyt 
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Rose, who got the nod in the Challenge 
Round tandem competition. Before that 
it was Hoad and Rosewall in doubles 
as well as singles. 

This year an American sports writer 
asked Neale how he was ranked in Aus- 
tralia. The handsome Victorian replied: 
“Number three—as usual. Only now 
I’m just behind Ashley Cooper and Mal 
Anderson. | used to be just behind 
Hoad and Rosewall.” 

It’s an old story for the 24-year old 
Fraser, dating back to his days of inter- 
state junior competition in the famous 
Australian Linton Cup series, Fraser 
headed the team from Victoria, which 
was strong enough to defeat every other 
state except New South Wales, which 
boasted the “Whiz Kids”, Lew Hoad 
and Ken Rosewall. Neale could beat 
any junior in Australia with the excep- 
tion of these two. When first Rosewall, 
then Hoad, entered Jack Kramer’s pro- 
fessional troupe, Neale’s chances for 
Davis Cup stardom brightened. Unfor- 
tunately for him, his fellow-Victorian, 
Cooper, was just coming into his own 
at the time, and Mal Anderson aston- 
ished the world by sweeping past the 
world’s top amateurs to take the U. S. 
National title in 1957. Fraser missed 
out to both these players when it came 
time to choose the Australian singles 
| players in the last Challenge Round. 
There is no reason to think there will 
be any different choice this December 
in Brisbane. 

As for doubles, Fraser will undoubt- 
edly be considered if Mervyn Rose is 
ineligible for the team. Rose was de- 
clared ineligible for further amateur 
competition by the Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation of Australia in August and 
had to return home to Australia from 
Europe, where he got into trouble with 
officials over expenses. However Fraser 
is not optimistic over his chances of 
supplanting Rose. “They'll probably 
clear Rosie of all charges just in time 
for him to play Cup tennis in Decem- 
ber,” he says resignedly. 

Neale is comparatively calm in assess- 
ing his Cup potentialities since he has 
other goals in tennis besides Cup fame 
and subsequent professionalism. He is 
employed by Slazenger’s in the pattern 
of nearly all Australian international 
players, but unlike most of them, Neale 
wants to go into the business side of the 
company when his playing days are over 
and work up to an executive capacity. 

He comes from a family .of profes- 
sional people in Melbourne. His father, 
a lawyer, is a Judge of the Licensing 
Board and his two brothers are also 
lawyers. His father wanted Neale to 
enter the University of Melbourne, as 
his brothers did, upon graduation from 
St. Kevin’s College, a private Catholic 
preparatory school, at the age of 17. 
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But by that time Neale was one of Aus- 
tralia’s outstanding juniors, having been 
publicly praised by Jack Kramer as a 
“comer” after taking a set from Wim- 
bledon champ Dick Savitt, and he was 
much keener about continuing with ten- 
nis than continuing with his education. 
He took a job with the Alexander Rac- 
quet Company which enabled him to 
play tennis the year round, and for 
seven years he has done exactly that. 
Neale joined the Slazenger Company 
four years ago. 

Neale learned to play tennis at age 
11 on a neighbor’s court with his broth- 
er John. They were permitted to play 
as much as they wanted in return for 
rolling and lining the court. He took 
a few lessons from Mick Sweetman, who 
also coached Mervyn Rose, and later 
from Bryan Slattery, whose other pupils 
include Ashley Cooper. Contrary to 
Australian custom, neither of Neale’s 
parents ever played tennis. His father 
had played football at the University 
of Perth. Neale started to play tourna- 
ments just after the end of the war, 
when Australia was reviving its interest 
in all sports, and he was caught up in 
the national fever of competition. At 
12 Neale won his first tournament, an 
under 13 competition in which he beat 
Warren Kennedy, who was to become a 


close friend and who died tragically in 
a jet-training crash. 

By the time Neale was fifteen he was 
beating most players in Victorian junior 
ranks, and at 17 he won the Junior 
Championship. In his first year out of 
junior ranks Neale was not too success- 
ful. “I had to find my own way around 
the country to the various tournaments,” 
he recalls. “I was no longer part of a 
state team. I took a lot of beatings that 
year. 

“But the next year, 1953, was a big 
one for me, In the Victorian champion- 
ships I took the first two sets from Hoad 
and led 4-2 in the third. He beat me, 
but that performance won me a spot on 
an overseas team for Malaya. I also 
toured New Zealand the same year with 
Rex Hartwig, Ian Ayre and Clive 
Wilderspin. When time came to choose 
the overseas team for 1954, I was con- 
sidered good enough to tour along with 
Hoad, Rosewall, Rose, Cooper and 
Emerson, under the direction of Harry 
Hopman. I have been on every overseas 
team since. I was not chosen for the 
Cup team in 1954, when we lost to the 
U. S. I have been on every winning team 
since, although I am still waiting to 
play.” 

Fraser owns a unique but unenviable 
Wimbledon record, having played in 
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Fraser's doubles partner and travelling companion is Ashley Cooper, with whom he 
won the National Doubles title at Longwood in 1957. Photo, Haas. 





Neale’s tennis has brought him into all sorts of situations. Every overseas tour has 
been under the aegis of a team manager or captain, but when he is on the court he 


rictly on his own. Photo, Arthur Cole. 
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William S. Kellogg 
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(Sponsored by Southern California Tennis Association) 
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La Jolla, California 
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five finals at the All-England Club with. 


out winning a single one. They were 


three men’s doubles finals, one singles 
final (this year against Cooper) and 
one mixed doubles final. 

“My toughest opponent has been 


Ashley Cooper,” says Neale. “We have | 


met thirteen times since our junior days 
and I have never beaten him, although 
I have been awfully close. One of the 
matches that stands out in mind is my 
win over Lew Hoad in the South Aus. 
tralian Championships, after being down 
two sets to one. That victory came after 
fourteen straight losses to Lew, so | 
am still trying and hoping against Coop, 
Another win that I remember is beating 
Budge Patty at Wimbledon in 1957 on 
a terrifically hot day after he led me 
two sets to love with match points in 
the third set. I never thought I'd live 
through the heat, but I made it some. 
how. 

“The biggest thrill I ever got out of 
winning was taking the U. S. Doubles 
title in 1957 with Coop. The biggest 
shock I ever got came the next year 
in the semi-final when the crowd booed 
Coop and me unmercifully as we lost 
to Ham Richardson and Alex Olmedo, 
the eventual winners. I never heard 
anything like it in five years of inter- 
national play. That was the worst crowd 
Coop and I ever experienced. They can 
talk about Italy! I pick Boston for the 
most biassed and worst behaved gal- 
leries.” 

The Boston gallery became irked at 
Fraser when he asked for the replace: 
ment of a base linesman following sev- 
eral dubious calls against the Aus- 
tralian pair. Play was interrupted for 
more than five minutes while the referee 
and umpire discussed the request. This 
made the crowd edgy, and when the 
umpire finally assigned another lines: 
man to the baseline, the displaced per- 
son got a tremendous ovation as he left 
the court. 

As luck would have it, it was then 
Fraser’s turn to serve the next game. 
The Australians were down 4-5 in the 
third set, with the score one set apiece. 
Fraser served, rushed the net and 
dumped his volley into it. The crowd 
cheered his error to the echo, Cooper 
netted the next point and the crowd 
cheered wildly again. When Fraser 
made the third consecutive error, some- 
one yelled “Replace him.” Other de- 
rogatory remarks, including the afore- 
quoted “Aussies, go home!” came from 
a vociferous section of the gallery. 
Needless to add, Fraser dropped the 
next point amid gleeful cheers to lose 
the third set. Fortunately, the ten- 
minute interval gave tempers a chance 
to cool and the Americans won the 
fourth set without further demonstra- 
tions from the gallery, apart from a 
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smattering of applause on a double- 
fault by Cooper. 

A more comic memory for Fraser 
concerns a mixed doubles match = in 
Gstaad, Switzerland, a few years ago. 
“Twas playing with Jacque Kermina of 
France. She was serving and [| was at 
the net. | bent over to intercept a return 
and | heard a loud rip and felt an un- 
accustomed breeze. My pants had split 
down the middle. [| wrapped a_ towel 
around my middle and sprinted all the 
way back to the hotel for a replacement. 
Everyone laughed so much when I got 
back on the court that it was difficult 
to go on with the match. I don’t even 
remember who won it.” 

Neale spent a brief period in Army 
service in Australia as a “refresher” 
course after an initial three-months’ 
training period five years earlier. “My 
commanding officer the second time was 
a guy who didn’t like me. One evening 
he ordered me to walk ten miles around 
our parade ground outside Sydney. | 
was scheduled to play in the New South 
Wales hard court championships the 
next day, so I told him ‘Nuts to you’ 
or words to that effect. He told me he 
would have me up on charges if I didn’t 
do the ten miles. I refused and instead 
went to bed for a good night’s sleep. 
Next day I played and won my first 
match. The captain got second thoughts 
about the whole thing after I won. He 
came around and apologised instead. 
He was a tennis fan. Maybe he won a 
bet on me.” 

Fraser’s virile good looks attract lots 

of attention from female tennis fans. 
However, he is not too interested in 
any girl, aside from an airlines hostess 
in Melbourne who may be Mrs. Fraser 
by the time the Australian team sets off 
on its world tour next year. Neale and 
Cooper, who is unofficially engaged to 
Helen Wood, are both supposed to be 
planning private tours, with or without 
the permission of the Australian tennis 
association, which frowned on Mal An- 
derson’s private tour of the world this 
year with his bride Daphne. 
‘ Fraser unjustly earned a reputation 
as a lady-killer this year among local 
officials in Budapest. Team manager 
Esca Stephens and two of the Aus- 
tralians, Bob Mark and Ashley Cooper, 
reached Budapest in one group. Next 
day a telegram arrived at the tennis 
club in Budapest for Stephens, but 
somehow it was opened by a Hungarian 
oficial. “Lover and I arriving.at 6 P.M. 
Regards, Fraser,” it read. The shocked 
dignitary showed the message to his 
fellow officials before turning it over 
to Stephens, who pointed out the typo- 
graphical error. The word “lover” was 
a misprint for Laver—Rod Laver, 
youngest team member, who was travel- 
ing with Fraser. 
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As a junior, Neale was the best in Victoria, but nationally he was No. 3 behind Ken 
Rosewall (left) and Lew Hoad. When Ken and then Lew turned pro, Fraser was still 
the third man, this time behind Cooper and Anderson. Photo, Sydney Morning Herald. 


ab 
In 1954, Neale made his first of five overseas trips. At Wimbledon, he joins Ulf 
Schmidt in catching up with his correspondence. Photo, Ken Howell. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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from $125 monthly. 


Leases not required. 
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Ulf Schmidt's bride Karin is the prettiest addition to the 1958 

Circuit. She gets a warm reception from the Van Rensselaer 

children whose father, Harry, is the 18th ranking player in 
the country. Photo, Haas. 
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Oliver Prenn, 21-year old tennis captain of Oxford University, 


leaves St. Paul’s Church in London with his bride, 19-year old 
model Nyda Machin. Oliver, son of former German Davis 
Cupper Daniel Prenn, won the Junior Wimbledon Champion- 
ships in 1955. Best man at the wedding was Pancho Gonzales. 
Photos, European. 


Angela Buxton, tennis star turned fashion designer, is pictured 
at Junior Wimbledon with Marion White and Carol Webb. 
They are wearing identical dresses, designed by Angela, for 
their doubles. The dresses are of white pique trimmed with 
satin and have a Y-line front and low V at the back. 
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THE REVISED 
VASSS* TOURNAMENT 


by JAMES VAN ALEN 


VASSS was given its first trial at 
Newport this summer in a consolation 
singles tournament. Jack Frost elimi- 
nated Chris Crawford and Crawford 
Henry, then beat Eduardo Buse in the 
final round, 25-18, 25-17. The experi- 
ment was successful: the players favored 
the changes and the gallery enjoyed 
the matches. The tournament brought 
several weaknesses to light, and as a 
result a revision of the rules has been 
made. 

The objectives of VASSS are to 
control the length of the set by elimi- 
nating Deuce and Vantage (DV) and to 
take the present day top-heavy advan- 
tage out of the service stroke so as to 
make it less advantageous for the server 
to follow his serve into the net auto- 
matically, as is presently the case. All 
USLTA rules for play apply, except 
as follows: 

Scoring 

1. There shall be points and sets, but 
no games. 

2. Service shall change hands every 
six points. 

3. Players shall change courts every 
twelve points. 

4. In order that matches can be fin- 
ished in the time available, there shall 
be three set lengths. The “Short” set 
consists of 25 points and takes from 20 
to 25 minutes to play. It approximates 
the present set of 8 games of 6 points 
each. The “Medium” set has 31 points 
‘and is completed in 25 or 30 minutes. 
The “Long” set, an approximation of 
the present set of 10 games of 714 
points each, has 37 points and _ lasts 
from 30 to 35 minutes. In all sets, the 
winner must be two clear points ahead 
(25-23, 37-35) to win. 

If the score reaches the “Deuce” 
condition (24-24 in a “Short” set, 36-36 
in a “Long” set), the players shall spin 
for choice of serve or side and shall 
serve alternately, changing sides on the 
odd point. The first to lead by two 
points shall win. There shall be no de- 


lay since toweling off will not be per- 
mitted while changing courts. The first 
point shall be served into the forehand 
court, the second into the forehand, the 
third into the backhand, the fourth into 
the backhand, the fifth into the fore- 
hand, the sixth into the forehand, ete. 


Service 

There shall be either a “server’s line” 
three feet back of the baseline or the 
service court shall be reduced one foot 
in length and six inches in width. The 
“server's line” makes following the 
service to the net more hazardous and 
exhausting as the server must take his 
initial volley three feet further back or 
get three feet further in for the first 
volley. The “server’s line” saves wear 
and tear on the grass court baselines 
and requires no change in the present 
court dimensions, but actually does 
little to take the fire out of the power 
serve. “Shrinking” the service court 
one foot in length and six inches in 
width requires changing present di- 
mensions but eliminates the power serv- 
ice’s ace-making potential. Both cut 
down on the present day top-heavy 
advantage of the service. 


Changing Sides 

Changing on the odd point when the 
“Deuce” condition is reached has been 
challenged as slow for the spectators 
and tiring for the players. It is, how- 
ever, the only fair way of balancing the 
advantage of service and side of court. 
In the Newport Consolation, out of 33 
matches played the “Deuce” condition 
did not occur five times, and then only 
continued for a matter of three or four 
extra points. As for the energy expended 
in changing sides, it is only a fraction of 
that used in following a single service 
into the net, while from the gallery 
standpoint it must be realized that every 
service, once the “Deuce” condition has 
been reached, approximates a_ service 
break. The thrill of the kill is present 
at all times and to a far greater con- 
tinuous degree than in DV scoring. This 
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was proven in the Newport Consolation. 

Another criticism levelled at VASSS 
is that when a player falls far behind, 
he has no hope of catching up. With the 
power serving in operation, this most 
certainly would be the case, but with 
the softening up of the service by either 
method above-mentioned, a player with 
good ground strokes will be able to 
pick up many more points on his op- 
ponent’s serve than is presently the case. 
It should also be remembered that the 
ability of the players decides the score. 
There will always be matches won 25-0, 
25-0, just as there are matches now 
which are won 6-0, 6-0. 

VASS eliminates marathon bouts and 
permits matches to be scheduled on 
time. Middle-aged skill can last long 
enough to win against youthful endur- 
ance. Tournaments can be tailored to 
fit the number of players, hours of 
play and courts involved. Week-end and 
business men’s tournaments can be run 
off on schedule and finished on time. 
The matches are exciting since each 
point now carries so much value: in a 


close match, each point is like set 
point! 
Tennis committees can add to the 


attraction of their tournaments by in- 
cluding a consolation tournament, as 
at Newport this year, without in any 
way interfering with the major events. 
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THE SEGURA GAME 


by BILLY TALBERT 


Photographs, Arthur Cole 


If Pancho Segura had the serve of 
Pancho Gonzales, nobody in the world 
would touch him. He has the most lethal 
forehand in the game today. It has 
everything—pace, depth, disguise, com- 
plete control and consistency. It is hit 
with two hands and yet it is an extreme- 
ly orthodox shot: if he dropped the left 
hand, the shot would look like it came 
straight out of one of the classical text 
books. The other hand on the racket 
just serves to give added wrist control. 

Pancho’s game is his heart, and his 
heart is in his legs. He covers court like 
a scared rabbit, and the fact that he is 
pigeon-toed seems to help rather than 
hinder his scurrying ability. Many ath- 
letes are pigeon-toed, and a number of 
famous coaches believe that the inward 
curve of the toes gives them a natural 
sideways stance. Kenny Washington, the 
great All-American football star, was 
a member of this exclusive league; he 
was a great broken field runner because 
he could shift directions with each step. 
Jackie Robinson, a great base runner 
and infielder who was famous for steal- 
ing bases, resembled Segura remark- 
ably from the ankles down. But Segura 
has spindly legs as well as pigeon toes. 
They have carried him around the world 
on a half dozen professional tours and 
they have hardly begun to slow up at 
the age of 37. 

Until last year, little Pancho was at 
least No. 3 among the pros and often 
No. 2. He could never beat the “big 
guys’, such as Gonzales or Kramer, but 
he always stole the preliminary bouts 
from his rivals. He beat them until they 
could scarcely win a set, and when he 
got a crack at the second man on the 
tour, he generally beat him as well. His 
only major professional championship 

‘victory was the Ampol tournament in 
‘Australia, but that carried the largest 
'purse ever offered in tennis. Last year, 
‘he began to slow up slightly, and Tony 
Trabert edged him out in the second 
singles of the Gonzales-Hoad Jour. 

Pancho’s backhand is not a bad shot. 
It is perfectly competent and adequate 
but it is not an attacking shot like Tra- 
bert’s or Hoad’s. He runs around it as 

| often as possible since he can only do 
real damage with his forehand. He will 
even stand in his left alley to take a 
shot on the forehand. The volley, com- 
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pared with that of the other top pros, 
shows up as the weak spot in his game. 

Pancho’s serve is a good one for a 
small man. He gets a lot out of it be- 
cause of his big roundhouse action. It 
resembles a windmill: he unwinds and 
stretches just as far as possible. It is 
not a serve anyone would teach because 
the action is not contained enough. He 
flails at the ball and comes apart at the 
seams, with the expenditure of a lot of 
energy, and yet he gets pretty good 
results since he has hit his serve this 
way some 500,000 times. He has been 
playing tennis since he was a_ boy, 
probably averaging 100 serves per play- 
ing day; he has been playing some 25 
years in tournament or professional 
competition, and as a result his frenetic 
delivery is grooved. 

He serves his share of aces on the first 
ball, but his second delivery has just a 
little bit too much spin and is a little 
short. The Big Boys take advantage of 
it, and so Pancho is often behind the 
eight-ball. Segura tries every technique 
to get additional height. He holds the 
racket handle with the butt hitting inside 
the palm, he stretches to the absolute 
maximum (in Frame 8, he is a com- 
pletely straight line from toe to racket 
head), and he is on his toes at the hit. 
Unfortunately, in this sequence, his en- 
thusiasm got the best of him for the 
photographer has caught him in a colos- 
sal footfault. In Frames 8, 9 and 10 
both feet are off the ground! 


Not only Pancho’s serve but his entire 
game is one of the phenomena of world 
tennis. It is an enthusiastic, lively and 
heart-warming game. Add to this the 
self-beratings with which he whips him- 
self into further fury and you have the 
most colorful personality in tennis. He 
slaps his thigh vigorously and shrieks, 
“Ai! Pancho!” when he misses the ball. 
He taps his head with his forefinger 
whenever he has outwitted his opponent. 
He has a dozen gestures or expletives 
which amuse the gallery, but none are 
ever said or made in anger. He has a 
wonderful disposition and his sports- 
manship has never been questionéd. The 
number of his nicknames (“Segoo”, 
“See”, “Sneaky”, “Long Pockets”) at- 
test to the affection in which he is held 
by the tennis clan. Long live Sneaky! 
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PASSING SHOTS 


by NED POTTER 


HE PASSING of John Dorey, 
Editor of “Lawn Tennis and 


Badminton”, adds another name 
to those great tennis writers and editors 
who have left us in recent years—A. 
Wallis Myers, S. W. Merrihew, and 
Marcel Daninos. I met John Dorey on 
my first visit to Wimbledon in 1933, 
and each time since, when I have been 
there, we have renewed our acquain- 
tance in the friendliest fashion, not to 
speak of the correspondence we have 
exchanged during those twenty-five 
years. Several years ago, when the Ross 
Dilley twins—friends of his—were 
about to come to America, John en- 
trusted them to my care, a mission and 
privilege I shall never forget. 

John Dorey’s paper, as the “Official 
Organ of the Lawn Tennis Association”, 
was necessarily limited in the expression 
of its views on subjects of a contro- 
versial nature, but John himself had his 
private opinions which were always true 
to the best interest of the Game he loved. 
I recall “Pop” Merrihew telling me 
that, in the early days of “American 
Lawn Tennis’, he, too, obtained a sanc- 
tion as the official organ of the USLTA. 
But he soon found that his freely ex- 
pressed and vigorous views were often 
unwelcome to the Association and he 
gave up the imprimatur rather than 
conform. 

It is conceivable that John Dorey, too, 
sometimes chafed under the yoke of 
oficial censorship, but if so, his paper 
never revealed his misgivings. What 
the LTA thought of his editorship is 
expressed in the comment of J. Eaton 
Griffith, a Vice President of the LTA. 
“He disdained any seeking after cheap 
sensationalism and recorded faithfully 
and honestly the progress of the game 
and the opinions of those most knowl- 
edgable in it . . . The Lawn Tennis 
Association has every cause to be grate- 
ful to him. He never forgot his responsi- 
bility as editor of the official organ and, 
whilst welcoming honest controversy, 
his judgment of what should or should 
not be said for the good of the game 
was impeccable.” 


A letter has come to our attention 
from Terence Lancaster, Chief U. §, 
Correspondent of the London Daily 
Express, complaining of his treatment 
at Forest Hills when he tried to gain 
admittance to the Press Box and was 
rudely turned away. Although I know 
nothing of the circumstances other than 
as related in Mr. Lancaster’s letter, | 
can sympathize with him in view of a 
somewhat similar occurrence which be- 
fell me in the line of duty. On Thursday 
morning, September 4, there was a joint 
meeting of the Davis Cup and Davis Cup 
Selection Committees of the USLTA 
in order to select the 1958 Davis Cup 
squad. Realizing the great interest of 
the press in this subject and recalling 
the mistakes that were made last year 
in making a similar announcement, | 
appealed to Victor Denny, President of 
the USLTA, to have an official an- 
nouncement made at the earliest possible 
moment. He agreed with my plan and, 
on Friday afternoon, Denny, Harcourt 
Woods, Jim Moffett and Perry Jones 
met with me in the Tea Garden and 
prepared the release. It was further 
agreed that I would have this release 
mimeographed at the Club and would 
than make an announcement in_ the 
Press Box that the Committee Chairmen 
and Captain Jones would meet the news- 
paper men to give out the release and 
answer questions. 

I hurried over to the Club and went 
down to the office where I asked one of 
the girls to type and mimeograph the 
release for the USLTA. She was too 
busy, she said, and couldn’t do a thing. 
So I sought out Walter Watson, the 
Club Manager, and he told me to go 
back to the office and have it done. Still 
meeting resistance, I finally typed the 
stencil myself and was then told I 
could not wait for the mimeographed 
copies but to “come back in half or 
three quarters of an hour.” This meant 
about 4:15, so I reported to my col- 
leagues, who were still waiting in the 
Tea Garden, and then went to the Press 
Box to announce that the meeting would 
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be at 4:30, As I entered, | told Gene 
Abbati that I was going to make an 
announcement and then went to the 
front of the Press Box and told the 
men we would be in at 4:30 with a 
release. On my way out, Abbati stopped 
me and gave me a fine dressing down. 
It was up to him, he said, as Vice 
Chairman of the Tournament Commit- 
tee, to make such an announcement, not 
me. | apologized for stepping on his 
ego and returned to the Tea Garden. In 
a few moments Hal Barker appeared 
with a typed notice, signed by Abbati, 


repeating my announcement—presum- 
ably a face-saving gesture. Finally, 


when the releases were ready, all of us 
went to the Press Box. I handed the 
releases to Abbati to give out and the 
conference was on, 


The fact that Olmedo had been named 
to the squad did little to resolve the 
debate over his eligibility or availability 
—whichever is the proper term. In the 
week following the end of the Cham- 
pionships, we were guests at a dinner 
party where the question was batted to 
and fro. There is no question, of course, 
as to The Chief’s eligibility, as the Davis 
Cup Regulations specifically provide 
that a player who has resided in a coun- 
try “for at least three years immediately 
preceding a tie” shall be eligible to 
represent the Nation of his residence. 
What is sometimes forgotten is that the 
regulations also provide that a player, 
“having represented a Nation under the 
residential qualification, shall still be 
eligible to represent the Nation of his 
birth provided that he shall not have 
represented any other Nation in the 
Competition during the previous three 
years.” Thus, if Olmedo should play 
for the United States in 1958, he could 
still play for Peru in 1962 if, in the in- 
terval, he had not again represented the 
United States. 

One of the silliest arguments we heard 
is that, unless Olmedo unequivocally 
stated that he would become a United 
States citizen and do his military service, 
the should not be selected. This sounds 
like patriotism, but in our view it has 
no sound basis whatever. Many of us 
were shocked in 1939 when Roderick 
Menzel, who had represented his native 
country, Czechoslovakia, from 1928 to 
1938, became a German citizen when 
Hitler annexed Czechoslovakia and 
played for Germany in the Davis Cup 
competition of 1939, replacing Gottfried 
von Cramm who was then“in a Nazi 
prison. Czechoslovakia, which had en- 
tered the 1939 competition before the 
debacle, had no team and defaulted to 
Norway in the first round. 


The fine showing of Chris Crawford, 
Jon Douglas, Earl Buchholz and other 
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young players in the Championships 
emphasizes a point we have made be- 
that there should be a_ greater 
degree of coordination between our 
Junior and Senior Davis Cup programs. 
Every year a group of boys, mostly 
from the junior ranks, is selected, plays 
the grass court circuit and the Cham- 
pionships under the guidance of a coach 
and manager, receives nice blazers and 
then, with few exceptions, is left to 
develop whatever skill is possessed with 
little guidance. Some of the boys, more 
ambitious than others, continue to im- 
prove their natural abilities under a 
competent coach. Many of them ap- 
parently feel that, having been Junior 


fore 








Davis Cup selectees, they are ready for 
the big time. It is easy to see how false 
this premise is when we look back over 
the past five years and see how few of 
these young players have actually made 
good, What we need is one continuing 
program so that a boy of promise is 
given advanced coaching after his junior 
days are over. If he is willing to go 
through this advanced training and 
works seriously to develop his native 
talents, he is likely to become a member 
of a future Davis Cup team. If, on the 
other hand, he merely goes through the 
motions, it will not take long to discover 
that no further time nor money should 
be spent on him. 
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A record crowd turns out for March’s World Pro Championships in Cleveland. This year the tournament is being sponsored by 
the Leisy Brewing Co. Photo, Hastings-Willinger. 


PROFILE OF A PROMOTER 


Jack March, An Ingenious Tennis Personality, Has Had 


An Amazing Career As Player, Pro And Promoter 


Jack March is a handsome, fast-talk- 
ing, personable tennis promoter who 
combines the qualities of side-show 
barker, tennis professional, high-pres- 
sure salesman and flamboyant charmer 
into a well-dressed package. In his 
younger days, he had a wild career as 
a tennis pro: he devoted himself earnest- 
ly to whiskey, women and figuring the 
odds on a match. He and his side-kick, 
Bob Decker, were the scourge of the 
circuit. Jack has changed, very de- 
cisively in the last few years, from 
young roué to settled businessman. He 
married Mary Rand, established him- 
self in Cleveland, fathered four little 
Marches and gave up his gay, wild 
pastimes. He hasn’t had a drink in 56 
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weeks, he seldom goes to parties, and 
the only time he sees his old cohorts is 
one week a year, at his World Profes- 
sional Championships in Cleveland. 
Many years ago, March was given 
the nickname “Honest John”. Once 
somebody asked him to explain his 
sobriquet, and Jack replied, “It’s be- 
cause I never stole a tennis court”. A 
more fitting nom de plume would be 
“Mastermindin’ March”, in recognition 
of the talents of an ingenious promoter 
who shuffled the old scoring system, ran 
a “Miss Pro Tennis” beauty contest, and 
plotted a variety of innovations which 
included a “Masked Marvel” amateur, 
a courtside dance, and t-shirts carrying 
beer advertisements for the tennis con- 


testants. 

Jack’s tennis career commenced at 
Hackley, a prep school in Tarrytown, 
N. Y. He was the best player in the 
school but no stand-out nationally. He 
had a scholarship to Princeton, but he 
turned it down in order to accept a 
pro job at Cat Cay in the Bahamas at 
$150 a week. This was a lot of money 
for an 18-year old. March never re- 
gretted his decision, although he found 
the fun and excitement and money in 
the pro field pretty hard for him to cope 
with. The Bahamas gave him a taste for 
high living, steep backgammon games 
and alcoholic refreshments. The in- 
toxicating years that followed were not 
conducive to mental maturity, and the 
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wild young boy from Hackley  blos- 
somed into an extravagant, untamed 
buck. 


The winter at Cat Cay was followed 
by a hitch in the Navy. Then Jack went 
outeto California and became the pro 
at the West Side Tennis Club (now the 
California Racquet Club) in Cheviot 
Hills. Among the members were Lex 
Barker, Errol Flynn and Nat Pendleton. 
Jack’s biggest coup was brought off 
one night at the backgammon table. He 
won $1,000—more than he had made 
from his tennis lessons during the entire 
month! March attributed his good for- 
tune to the invaluable experience he 
had gained in the West Indies. 

Wayne Sabin was Jack’s mentor dur- 
ing these early California years. He 
coached March in strokes and strategy, 
and the pupil, while never as good as 
his preceptor, improved steadily and 
was soon a reasonable competitor in 
professional tournaments. Tennis was 
not the only field of instruction. Wayne 
also gave Jack a thorough course in the 
art of wagering—an expensive curricu- 
lum during which Mr. March forked 
out considerable sums. Sabin consoled 
his victim, explaining that this was the 
best possible experience for the tourna- 
ment circuit. 





After years of association with the 
leading pros, Jack still reckons Wayne 
among the top five coaches in the game. 
The others are Jack Kramer, Bobby 
Riggs, Dick Skeen and Welby Van 
Horn. These pros teach percentage ten- 
nis and match-play psychology as well 
as stroke development. “Percentage 
tennis” is the magic word in March’s 
vocabulary: it connotes a predetermined 
plan of attack, the basis of which is 
consistency. For example, the percent- 
age player will determine in advance 
that he will serve every ball at 34 speed 
on a particular surface in a particular 
wind against a _ particular _ player. 
Kramer once reasoned out that every 
forehand approach shot should be hit 
down the line. Riggs had the best con- 
ception of how far to clear the net for 
‘passing shots and depth. These were 
the men who always played blackjack 
the same way in a given situation: they 
played the percentages. 

Jack left the West Side Club and 
Cheviot Hills to go on Tilden’s Pro 
Circuit. The grand old man of tennis, 
Bill Tilden, had organized a series of 
thirty pro tournaments to be played in 
major cities throughout the country. 
Bill gathered together more than sixteen 
leading pros, offering each a minimum 
$100 a week plus the chance of earning 
substantial purses in tournament play. 
It was an astonishing mobilization of 
talent, including Bobby Riggs, Don 
Budge, Fred Perry, Gene Mako, Welby 
Van Horn, Frank Kovacs, Wayne Sabin, 
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Carl Earn, Dick Skeen, Al Doyle, John 
Howard, Johnny Faunce, Joe Whalen, 
Jack Jossi, Les Stoefen, Bill) Crosby, 
Jack March and Tilden himself. In ad- 
dition to the players, an entourage of 
Hollywood characters—mostly female 

followed the tour, and the row of cars 
peregrinating from city to city re- 
sembled an Arab caravan. 

There were petty jealousies and 
occasional feuds, but the tour was re- 
markably felicitous. Bill Tilden was 
patriarch, caliph, field) marshal and 
chancellor, His liegemen, at times res- 
tive and ungovernable, respected their 
commander for his driving energy and 
devotion to the tour, Tilden was up at 
6 a.m. and worked steadily until 1 a.m. 
His fervor never flagged. He arranged 
each tournament down to the smallest 
detail, including the seeding, the draw 
and the prize money. According to 
March, Big Bill’s Pro Circuit was a 
colossal contribution to the game. It 
provided a special group of athletes a 
chance to make an honest living shoot- 
ing for prize money, Jack’s admiration 
for Tilden was not restricted to Bill’s 
promoting prowess. The  seven-times 
United States Champion, in his mid- 
fifties, was still capable of defeating a 
player such as Sabin on occasion. And 
never once did Tilden ever mention to 
an opponent, “I could have beaten you 
when I was in my prime.” 

The travelling pros were a closely 
knit group, more so than the amateurs, 
perhaps because they stayed at the same 
hotels, ate their meals together and had 
a dozen years of common background. 
The pros were a heavier drinking group 
than the amateurs, with an eye for 
pleasure but a balancing trend toward 
keeping in shape. Many in the group 
never touched anything more alcoholic 
than tomato juice; all of them trained. 
They were on the circuit to work for 
prize money, and only the fittest could 
survive in the fiercely competitive tour- 
nament duels. Welby Van Horn did road 
work and rope skipping, Carl Earn and 
Dick Skeen practiced at every oppor- 
tunity, and Honest John March slowly 
but steadily raised his game to First 
Ten pro level. 

Bobby Riggs and Don Budge were 
almost always the finalists in these pro 
tournaments, and Bobby emerged top 
prize money winner at the end of the 
tour. Upsets among the others were 
fairly frequent, and the seedings were 
adjusted weekly to conform with the 
past week’s form. (Jack March beat Van 
Horn, Mako and Tilden in the course 
of the season, and as a result he was 
twice seeded third!) Fred Perry, Bill 
Tilden and Frank Kovacs provided the 
color in the group. Perry had the same 
flair for crowd appeal as Tilden, and 
both would electrify the audience with 


their old-style manner that brought 
back memories of famous Davis Cup 
matches. March claims there was always 
an incident when Perry walked onto the 
court, Fred would either break his leg, 
argue with a linesman or walk off the 
court. 

rank Kovacs was in a category of 
his own. He was a player with enormous 
talent and showmanship, clowning when 
he won and laughing when he lost. In 
the 1950 Professional Championships at 
Cleveland, Kovacs got cramps and 
had to default to Pancho Segura in the 
fifth set. When the reporters gathered 
around poor Frank to get his version of 
the match, he explained that he was 
seized with cramps in his legs and in 
the back of his head! March’s unfor- 
gettable match with Kovacs was played 
at Longwood, where the prize money 
was $5,000. Jack was leading by 4-3 in 
the final set, with 15-40 on Frank’s serve. 
Says March: 

“I felt the match was locked up. 
Kovacs walked to the baseline, and I 
crouched, ready to knock his delivery 
down his throat. Instead of throwing 
up one ball for the serve, he threw up 
five! He hit one of the balls, but it was 
out. I claimed a double-fault since 
Frank had thrown more than one ball. 
I should have kept my mouth shut 
because I had just talked myself out of 
the match. Ralph Chambers, the umpire, 
called a let, which gave Frank two 
more serves. I didn’t win another point.” 

Another incident in March’s profes- 
sional career had a more favorable 
ending. Jack was scheduled to meet a 
certain player in a three out of five set 
match at Forest Hills. March was angry 
at the player, and he decided to punish 
his opponent by giving him a case of 
“shortness of breath”. The enemy, who 
was older, was not a “regular” on the 
tour, and Jack plotted to use the drop 
shot as a means of castigation. March 
won the first set 6-0, then threw the next 
set 0-6 by frequent employment of the 
drop shot. He won the third set 6-0, 
then let the fourth go, again on drop 
shots. By this time his antagonist had 
turned lobster red. Says Jack, “I was so 
tired myself that I was lucky to win 
7-5 in the fifth. I had really fixed him!” 

March, generally a man of even 
temperament, could rise to a towering 
rage when a wager had been laid on the 
match. No one was a more desirable 
partner in social doubles, but there was 
never a player more savage when the 
bet was a buck a corner. During a 
money match at Rip’s in New York 
City, Jack, in a fit of pique, tore his 
clothes off on the court. 

And so this strange, talented, colorful 
crew drove to Memphis, Palm Springs, 
El Paso, Forest Hills and Oyster Har- 
bor. Jack travelled with Carl Earn and 
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At the courtside tennis bar at the Cleveland Arena are (I to r) Frank Sedgman, World 
Pro chairman George Carter, Frankie Georgiani, Bobby Riggs, Honest John and Joe Whalen, campaigning before gal- 
Pancho Segura. Photo, Hastings-Willinger. leries that were strictly wrestling fans, 
playing under lights at night or in 
sweltering temperatures in the daytime, 
lingering occasionally in beautiful re- 
sorts, and migrating from luncheonette 
to drive-in where luke-warm meals were 
served by soup jockeys. There were a 
few outbreaks of violence, perhaps the 
result of tension built up during the 
long pilgrimages to the next terminus. 
Once Joe Whalen broke up a fight be- 
tween Bobby Riggs and John Howard 
by lifting up the latter in his powerful 
hands and warning him never to lay a 
hand on Bobby again. A flare-up from 
Joe was enough to chasten the hardiest 
gladiator, for Whalen was a war hero 
in Guadalcanal and had strangled two 
Japs with his bare hands. 

The Tilden Pro Circuit disintegrated 
when Big Bill was involved in a morals 
charge in Los Angeles. The players 
were stranded, and no one had enough 
initiative to carry on where Bill left 
off. Tilden disappeared from the active 
pro scene and Bobby Riggs stepped into 
tennis promotion. He organized a 
twenty-match tour in which he played 
Kovacs and Jack March met Car! Earn. 
Riggs and Frankie tied at 10-all, then 
played one more match which went to 
Bobby. March says, “Earn beat me to 
death week after week. I considered 
myself lucky to get an occasional set”. 





. Tn me "oil Jack had three more pro jobs before 

_ ee turning promoter. He had a_ winter 
As a competitor, Honest John holds wins over Gene Mako, Bobby Harmon, Bill Tilden position at the Grossinger-Pancoast in 
and Welby Von Horn, Photo, Max Haas. Miami Beach. Then he was at the Ger- 
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maniown Cricket Club in Philadelphia 
where, he claims, there were forty grass 
courts but only twenty members. In 
between, he gave odd lessons at Rip’s 
Tennis Courts in New York City. While 
he was at Germantown he met and 
married Mary Rand. They moved to 
Cleveland, and Jack had his last pro 
job at the Country Club of Cleveland. 
He decided that tennis was not con- 
ducive to a happy marriage unless the 
player was exceptionally stable. He did 
not classify himself in this category. 

For a while Jack sold TV_ time, 
package shows and TV spots in Ohio. 
Then he went to work for his father-in- 
law at the Rand Development Company, 
famous for research development. Jack 
left “because my IQ was too low. Every- 
one else was a Ph.D., an engineer and a 
longhair, including my father-in-law.” 
March became publicity director for two 
race tracks, which was more in his line, 
then switched to Viking Steel and finally 
returned to TV again. He is currently 
with WEWS-TV, a Scripps-Howard sta- 
tion. 

In 1950 Jack interested a beer com- 
pany in sponsoring a World Profes- 
sional Championships. This event, now 
in its tenth year, has come to be the most 
famous pro tournament in the United 
States and one of the three most out- 
standing in the world. It is Jack’s only 
link with the glamourous days of the 
past. Each year he looks forward to 
seeing the “new” professional play the 
seasoned pros in Cleveland, to exchang- 
ing witticisms with old touring buddies 
and renewing old associations. If there 
is one man with whom he enjoys 
reminiscing more than the others, it is 
little Bobby Riggs, a mighty player and 
promoter who has been Jack’s close 
friend and adviser for more than a 
decade. Or perhaps Al Doyle, a happy- 
go-lucky ex-touring pro and a buddy of 
long standing. Or Joe Whalen, another 
ex-traveler now in the court construc- 
tion business. The World Pro Cham- 
pionships is old home week for sixteen 
tour-hardened players and one very tired 
‘promoter. 

Jack’s newly found stability is evident 
during his occasional trips to New 
York. He is always accompanied by at 
least one little March, and he stays with 
his aunt in Westchester. He insists on 
bringing a youngster because it is the 
best preventative for late nights in the 
city. He visited Forest Hills one day 
during the recent Nationals..He talked 
business with Jack Kramer, watched 
three sets of the Savitt-Anderson match, 
then went into town with Bill Harris, 
Puerto Rico’s tournament promoter. In 
Manhattan, Bill had one Scotch while 
Jack sipped a ginger ale. Then March 
took a train to Larchmont to join his 
aunt for an early dinner. 
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March played a 20-match Southern exhibition tour with Fred Perry (far left), Frank 
Kovacs (center) and Bob Stubbs (far right). 





(Above) On a recent trip to New York, March (2nd from left) visits with Big Jake 
Kramer, Don Budge and Pancho Gonzales. (Below) For a while, Jack was star sales- 


man, producer and show packager of WXEL-TV in Cleveland. 






















The climax of the all-Australian final between Ashley Cooper and Mal Anderson in the U. S. Nationals was Cooper's dramatic 
fall at 6-5 in the fifth set. Photo, Max Haas. 


AUSTRALIAN ROUND-UP 


by JIM RUSSELL 


The Australian team, under manager Esca Stephens, 
arrived back in Sydney in two separate planes, the first on 
Saturday, Sept. 27, and the second on Sunday, the 28th. 
This is an arrangement that the LTAA insists upon these 
days to avoid a possible complete write-off of Australian 
players in the event of a disastrous air-crash. U. S. title- 
holder Ashley Cooper, Bob Mark and manager Stephens 
arrived in the first contingent, while Neale Fraser and Rod 
Laver followed a day later. They had all had a lay-off at 
Honolulu for a couple of days and looked well after their 
strenuous tour. Qantas airline officials arranged celebrity- 
treatment welcomes for both parties as press, radio, TV and 
newsreel men crowded the airport. There was a good repre- 
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sentation of NSW officials to see the boys safely back into 
amateur tennis arms again. 

Main questions asked of Ashley concerned his likely 
romantic intentions. Miss Helen Wood, beautiful Miss Aus- 
tralia of 1957, was waiting with his family in Melbourne 
and this, in the newspapermen’s books, meant a likely 
engagement announcement. The fact of her being in Mel- 
bourne, 1200 miles from her home town of Brisbane, was 
a little out of the ordinary. However, Coop explained this 
as a surprising and fortunate coincidence. Helen, he told 
them, had been in Western Australia helping on the pro- 
motion of the 1958 Miss Australia contest and, by sheer 
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luck, happened to be returning home via Melbourne at the 

same time as the world’s No. | amateur was heading in that 
direction from Los Angeles. A stop-over in Sydney until 
a connecting plane would take him to Melbourne next 
morning did not please Ash over-much, but after a phone 
call to Miss Wood had been completed, you would have 
had a job knocking the smile off his face. 

Other points of the interviews revealed that Coop has no 
intention turning pro before the Challenge Round in Bris- 
bane at the end of the year, but he wasn’t prepared to 
commit himself further, Neale Fraser’s welcome the next 
night was equally as warm but not quite so pleasant for 
him. When the time came to produce his certificate of vac- 
cination to the Health Authorities, Neale couldn’t find it. 
So there was only one thing left for it—-submit his arm to 
the airport doctor for a further needling. Esca Stephens 
brought the bad news that Maria Bueno would not be 
coming to Australia this year but, apart from that, all the 
news was good from his point of view. He’d brought home 
the Wimbledon and U. S. Singles winner, and the team was 
full of praise for his attention to their needs. 

After a two weeks’ rest, Cooper and Fraser will start 
their Australian season with the Metropolitan Grass Court 
Championships at Strathfield, which were scheduled to 
commence on the Labor Day week-end, Oct. 4th. 

* * * 

The main topic of conversation in tennis circles around 
here these days is what will be the result of the LTAA- 
Mervyn Rose contretemps. Mervyn feels sure that he has 
supplied the Association with all the answers they require 
to decide whether he has infringed the expenses rule of 
the amateur code, but President Donald Ferguson doesn’t 
agree. He says that Rosie knows what the LTAA wants to 
hear and that they are prepared to wait until he provides 
the answer. Merv is reported «s saying that he’ll have to 
write to about twenty countries to get information and that’s 
going to be hard. “Some of them are still having revolu- 
tions,” he says whimsically. 

Rose’s supporters believe that he is a necessity for Aus- 
tralia to retain the Davis Cup in December and, because of 
his indispensability, the LTAA Council will accept his 
statement, with supporting facts, that he has not warranted 
a suspension. Meanwhile Mr. C. A. Edwards, President of 
the Queensland LTA, has stated that he is entering Rose’s 
name for his State’s Championships, which start in October. 
Other news from Queensland, where the Challenge Round is 
due to be played on December 29-30-31, is that the 18,000 
seats provided for the crowds will be filled. At the end of 
September only a few hundred seats were still unsold, and 
these will be bought within the next month or so. 

* *% *% 

Everyone here is sympathising with Lew Hoad and his 
run of bad luck with his back. First reports received from 
London were alarming. They suggested that the Golden 
Boy’s tennis career was finished, but later the news was 
better. A prominent English orthopaedic surgeon, reputedly 
one of the best in the world, Sir Reginald Watson-Jones, 
declared that the painful condition which has stricken the 
player is not likely to keep him out of the game for more 
than a month or so. It is an arthritic condition of the sacro- 
iliac, not outright arthritis. 

* * * 

Trouble is anticipated in setting venues for the Davis 
Cup Inter-Zone Finals. The first, due to be played between 
Italy and the Philippines on Dec. 4-5-6, has been alloted 
to Sydney and the second, between the U. S. and the winner 
of the first match, was granted to Perth, in Western Aus- 
tralia. Last year the LTAA, no doubt in a move to help 
develop tennis in that State, set the Inter-Zone final between 
U. S. and Belgium for play in Perth, 3,000 miles away from 
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the Eastern coast on which the three cities of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Brisbane are situated, But the two nations 
agreed to disagree with the LTAA and held out for the 
match to be transferred to Brisbane, Queensland. It was. 

Again there is some opposition from the competing 
nations. The U. S., fearing possible defeat in the Inter-Zone 
against the likely winner of the first Tie, Italy, can see 
financial trouble ahead, with the $50,000 share of the 
Challenge Round gate eluding them. So, quite business-wise, 
from their view point, they have asked the LTAA for 
financial guarantees. For a start, the USLTA feels tha: they 
should not have to pay their own fares across the Continent, 
a distance of from New York to Los Angeles, for what they 
believe is a domestic tennis build-up. As we write, the 
matter is still unsettled. 

There was also a dispute between Italy and the Philip- 
pines as to the venue for their first Inter-Zone final. Italy 
suggested that the match should be played in their country 
and the Philippines replied with a logical counter-sug- 
gestion, Manila. But the Italians would not go to Manila 
and gave as a second suggestion a neutral location, Paris. 
That, too, at writing is still unresolved. 

In the event of two opposing nations being unable to 
reach agreement on a venue, the holding nation acts as 
arbitrator. If they still do not agree, the holding nation 
then sets the match down for decision wherever it believes 
it should be played. In this case the LTAA has already 
named Sydney as the venue. If it is played in this city of 
2,000,000 people, there is likely to be a satisfactory gate 
as there are many thousands of Italians living here, follow- 
ing on a big migrant build-up. However, in the event of the 
venue of the second Inter-Zone match being unresolved by 
agreement (that is, with both nations ruling Perth out), 
Sydney has also applied to stage this more profitable match. 
Date of this one is scheduled for Dec. 12-13-14. 
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As I write, the U. S.dteam for Australia has not’ been 
named and, although great interest centers around Alex 
Olmedo, the star attraction will be Perry Jones. Perry has 
heen almost a tennis household name in Australia for many 
years, This country has always been conscious of the 
Southern Californian influence on the American game and 
has been well aware of Perry’s hand in shaping this destiny, 
Consequently, the fact that the fabulous Jones will soon be 
brightening up the Australian scene by his presence is news, 

There is also great rejoicing by the pro-Talbert people 
out here (that’s about 99 9/10% of us) that Bill has been 
signed up by the major radio network to do a commentary 
on the Challenge Round. In the broadcast box, along with 
the former U, S. Captain, will be Pancho Gonzales, Ken 
McGregor, lan Ayre and sportscaster Brian McLenaughan, 
As there is no television station yet in Brisbane, the event 
will be filmed and the reels will be flown to Sydney and 
Melbourne for telecasting nightly. 

Once again the radio broadcasting boxes will be packed 
with the pros, all of whom have been signed up by the 
respective networks. In addition, contracts have already 
been exchanged between the various pro players and the 
daily newspapers for signed Challenge Round stories. Big 
Jake has threatened, because of a dispute between himself 
and the LTAA, that he might even eliminate Australia from 
his playing itinerary. But whilst the Davis Cup is held in 
Australia, I’m afraid he’d have trouble getting his players 
to pass up the lucrative deals they make just to sit and talk 
about a match they want to see anyhow. 


Big Jake vs the LTAA 

At this moment, Jack Kramer is waging an interesting 
vendetta with the tennis set-up in Australia. Here are some 
background facts. 

It has taken a long time for the game to be built up to 
the stage that it has reached over here, and many factors 
have been concerned in this success story. There are 
thousands of unpaid officials who work day and night to 
play their part in producing champions. There are the 
aficionados who are prepared to sign checks to defray 
necessary expenses when the game runs on bad times, which 
has not been infrequent. No Patrons’ Association exists in 
Australia, so this rattling of the money tin under the noses 
of friends has been done to the same people, who then 
go on to provide the administration, umpire the matches, 
and do all the other menial jobs that keep the game alive. 
During the late twenties and the depressive thirties, tennis 
was taking a bad beating in Australia and, so that stands 
could be built and courts maintained as State Association 
headquarters, permanently owned chairs were sold in these 
stands to tennis friends. The price at the time was quile 
considerable when one considered the rare possibility of 
ever seeing Davis Cup matches in the future. 

Other sources of revenue had to be found to maintain 
these grounds with increasing costs mounting up, and so 
playing and non-playing memberships were sold to hundreds 
and, later in Victoria, to thousands of players. One of the 
baits held out to the members of the Association-held 
grounds to get them to pay annual fees was a promise that 
free admission to all tennis matches would be provided. 
At the time, this did not mean a great deal to the LTA’s for 
there were not many important events conducted on the 
center courts of these cities. Eventually the boom in tennis 
came to Australia, the result of a combination of these three 
factors. 

Trouble came when Kramer, in his anxiety to be allowed 
to play on these natural tennis arenas, agreed to the con- 
ditions laid down by the State Tennis Associations that 
these agreements made in hard times must still be honored 
in the good days. But once Jack had his toe in the amateur 
stronghold doors and had started paying the rentals for 
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the use of the courts, his publicity became a little more 
vocal and his attitude a little more truculent. To keep him 
happy and to keep the rents coming in, concessions were 
made in some cases by the State Associations. In Sydney, 
the NSWLTA agreed to cut the Members’ rights by per- 
mitting them one free ticket for the series of pro matches, 
which might last from three to five days, providing they 
bought one other ticket. You can see that this did not mean 
even a ticket at half price to all members as the concession 
was bound up in buying another seat. If they did not do 
that, they had to pay full price. 

Despite the fact that Jack expressed his satisfaction with 
this aspect of the deal, the following year he came back, 
threatening dire action on the heads of tennis in Australia 
if all concessions to these people, who made the grounds 
possible, were not waived. The Associations held their 
ground and Jack came back on the same terms. But he still 
railed against this “unfair treatment”. 

Now, with the 1958-59 season about to open, Jack and 
his publicity chief, Ted Schroeder, have opened the blast 
which they believed, no doubt, would finally crack open the 
gates on his terms. Kramer said that he would have to 
consider the idea of not coming to Australia at all if the 
Associations did not give in to the terms he requested. 
Negotiations were still open when Jake committed what | 
think will be marked as his biggest tactical error. In Sydney 
he authorised his Australian representative, Bob Barnes, to 
call a Press conference and state that negotiations with the 
Associations of N.S.W., Victoria and W.A. had _ broken 
down. Further, that he would now take up options on 
grounds in Sydney and Melbourne other than those owned 
by the State tennis bodies. 


Now this was a very silly action. Jack did not pay the 
people with whom he was negotiating, the State Associa- 
tions, the normal courtesy of informing them before (or at 
least simultaneously with) the Press announcement. And 
all he had done was to strengthen the bonds that were 
beginning to fray a little between one State and another 
over the business. The first reaction has been that, if he 
plays on a non-Association court in one State, all other 
States will close their courts to him. Whether Jack can pay 
the tremendous costs in which he is involved and take a 
great gamble on areas not generally known as tennis stadia, 
is his business. 


By the same token, the controllers of tennis in Australia, 
with heavy financial and moral responsibilities to the game 
and its supporters, have every right to ask what they believe 
to be a correct price for the hire of their grounds, taking 
full cognizance of the damage Kramer and his troupe 
annually do to the amateur championships box-office. 
Whether Jack agrees or disagrees is his affair. But I am 
very surprised that Jack has gone about the whole matter 
with a clumsiness out of keeping with the past. 


As one on the inside of tennis in Australia, I can give 
Jack this warning: “You are the one who has declared open 
war. Don’t be surprised at the tenacity with which the 
Australian administrators fight you if blows are eventually 
exchanged.” For the past three years, a strong group of 
officials have been anxious to resist strenuously the inroads 
that the professional game has been making in this country. 
The “great Kramer misjudgment” has played into their 
hands. I’m sure Jack could have still made money for 
himself and his fellow professionals in Australia had be 
been prepared to go along with the amateur tennis bodies 
here. His anxiety to scrape the bottom of the tin has injured 
his reputation. 


I’m afraid that Jack, to coin a phrase, has killed the 
goose that was laying some fine golden eggs. 
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CLOTHES OF CHARACTER 


EDDIE SS JACOBS Ltd. 


CHARLES & REDWOOD STS., BALTO. 2, MD. 
(also 3417 Walnut St., Phila, Pa) 


The perfect twosome in Christmas presents for your net 
jumping friends. Our original Racquet Ties of pure 
organzine silk rep. Designed and fashioned with the 
taste and flair for crisp detail traditionally associated 
with an Eddie Jacobs creation. In a series of 7: orange 
racquets on black ground, red on olive, light blue on 


black, gold on navy, red on black, black on red, black 


on brown... the entire series, all collector items. 


$3.50 each 


To complement your Racquet Ties, the Court Clasp 
Exclusively ours. Permanently gold finished tie clip 


=. 


es, with crossed gold tennis racquets on black field. 






~ Gold oval frame, strong spring clip. $2 
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Write for free, illustrated color portfolio of Eddie Jacobs’ apparel for men. 
Address: Eddie Jacobs, itd., Charles & Redwood Sts., Balto. 2, Md. 











Budge Patty receives the winner's trophy on the Stadium Court 
of the Berkeley Tennis Club after a spirited four set final 
against Davies. Photo, William Cebulla. 





Welshman Mike Davies, seeded seventh, was the singles 

finalist. He came through the weaker half of the draw, beating 

Bill Crosby, Whitney Reed and Hugh Stewart in that order. 
Photo, George Shimmon. 
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PATTY WINS T 


Anderson Is Beaten By Mike G 


Christine Truman Defeats Da 


Both age and youth prevailed at the 69th Annual Pacific 
Coast Championships in Berkeley, held during the week 
of September 22-28, as the ageless traveler, Budge Patty, 
and the pleasing young English girl, Christine Truman, won 
the men’s and women’s singles events respectively. The 
week opened with rain on Monday, and continued with 
over-ninety degree temperatures through the final day. 
The heat, unusual for normally cool and foggy Northern 
California, was hard on both players and audience. 

The men’s starting field included Mal Anderson, Ulf 
Schmidt, Barry MacKay, Luis Ayala, Budge Patty, Billy 


Knight, Mike Davies and Eduardo Soriano, seeded in that 


order, plus visitors Mike Green, Bill Quillian, Bob Perry, 
Hugh Stewart, Butch Buchholz, Noel Brown, John Cranston, 
and top localites Chris Crawford, Whitney Reed, Clif 
Mayne and Bill Crosby. 

As is not uncommon in late season tournaments, form 
took a beating early. The first shock came when Tourna- 
ment Director Don Jacobus upset his own committee and 
8th seeded Eduardo Soriano in the second round. Then, in 
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ACIFIC COAST 


holz Upsets Ulf Schmidt, 


ard For Women’s Crown 


GS, SR. 


the round of 16, Mal Anderson, playing as though he wished 
he had not come to Berkeley (a sentiment shared by the 
spectators after watching his lackluster effort), lost to Mike 
Green, 6-4, 6-2. While Mike played aggressively and ef- 
fectively, it was difficult to tell whether the result was due 
to his excellence or to Anderson’s seemingly complete lack 
of effort. One is inclined to suspect the latter in view of 
Patty’s win over Green in the quarters by the overwhelming 
scores of 6-1, 6-1 and 6-1. 

Other noteworthy round of 16 matches included Bob 
Perry’s win over Chris Crawford, 3-6, 6-4, 6-1; the besting 
of Billy Knight by Hugh Stewart, 14-12, 6-4; Butch Buch- 
holz’s upset of Ulf Schmidt and Whitney Reed’s win over 
Luis Ayala, 6-1, 6-1. In the Perry-Crawford match, Chris 
started out brilliantly, forcing the game at the net, and 
swept through the first set and to a 4-1 lead in the second. 
At that point he made a mistake common to youth, let 
down a little, and adopted a baseline game. Bob quickly 
took heart, assumed the offensive, and after taking the second 
set, ran the match out easily. Buchholz had been playing 
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There is no club more active than the B.T.C. with its 10 beauti- 
ful courts and attractive swimming pool. This is the club where 
Helen Wills and Helen Jacobs learned to play and which 
produced the great Don Budge, Dottie Knode, Chris Crawford 
and Mary Ann Mitchell. Photo, H. Vannoy Davis. 





Bill Quillian (above) and Noel Brown, unseeded in the singles, 

reached the semi-finals of the doubles. Bill is the No. 10 

ranking player in the country and Noel is the National Public 
Parks Champ. Photo, George Shimmon. 
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Christine Truman (right) is congratulated by Darlene Hard at the conclusion of the women’s singles final. Note the stain on the 
Center Court: it is “swimming pool green” within the boundaries of the lines and a rust-color outside the arena. 


Eunice Graeber, Captain of Northern California’s Junior Budge Patty showed remarkable stamina in defeating his 
Wightman Cup team, presents the trophies to winner Christine younger rival, Mike Davies, in a marathon match, 6-4, 7-5, 
(left) and runner-up Darlene. Photos, Cebulla. 13-15, 6-2. Photo, Shimmon. 
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Two of the most colorful personalities in tennis, Art Larsen (left) and Mal Anderson, have a short consultation just before Mal 
steps on the main court. The top-seeded Aussie was upset by Mike Green, 6-4, 6-2, in what author Hoogs calls “a lackluster 
effort.” Photo, Cebulla. 


badly earlier in the week, but against Schmidt he was at 
his best. The first set was close. Then Ulf seemed to become 
discouraged and Butch won the second set handily. The 
Reed-Ayala match was just another example of Whit at 
his too-seldom best. He could do no wrong, and on his 
home courts on such a day there would be few who could 
beat him. 

Mike Davies came through to the finals by way of what 
was probably the weaker half of the draw, beating Bill 
Crosby, Reed and Stewart in that order. In the title round, 
Budge Patty played smart, aggressive tennis, and once again 
demonstrated his superb physical condition by literally 
wearing down his younger English rival. After losing the 
first two sets 6-4, 7-5, Davies hung on to take the third, 
15-13, from an apparently completely weary Patty. There 
were no takers to offered bets that Budge was “through”. 
To the surprise of everyone, including Davies, Budge re- 
turned from the intermission to overwhelm Mike in the 
fourth set, 6-2. The match was well played, exciting and 
one of the most spirited of the event. 

The best match of the women’s singles was the semi-final 
encounter between Christine Truman and Maria Bueno. 
Christine won, 9-7, 5-7, 7-5—they don’t come very much 
closer! It was the first time the girls had met, so the match 
was unofficially billed as the “Junior Championship of the 
World”! Both hit hard at the net and off the ground, and 
in the final analysis it was Christine’s greater consistency 
that carried the day. The other half of the draw saw 
Thelma Long beat Mary Ann Mitchell by the surprisingly 
decisive scores of 6-2, 6-1 in the quarters, only to fall 
before Darlene Hard after a real struggle, 6-4, 6-8, 7-5. 
After the two semis, the finals was an anti-climax. Truman 
took only 38 minutes to defeat an erratic and error prone 
Hard. 

The high-light of the men’s doubles was the meteoric 
rise to the finals of the unseeded local favorites, former 
Intercollegiate Doubles Champs from the University of 


California, Clif Mayne and Hugh Ditzler. Clif and “Wickie” 
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beat the eighth seeded team of Buchholz and Crawford in 
straight sets in the second round. Heady with success, they 
then took Anderson-Patty (with Anderson actually trying) 
9-7 in the third, and followed with a win over Reed and 
Cranston (upset winners over MacKay and Stewart), 11-9 
in the third! Meanwhile, Ulf Schmidt and Luis Ayala were 
advancing through the lower half of the draw without undue 
difficulty. In the finals, Schmidt and Ayala won the first 
nine games before Clif could hold serve, then ran out the 
match 6-0, 6-3. It appeared that the local team felt it had 
done its duty, and was resigned to its fate! The winners 
played confidently and never reduced the pressure. 


Darlene Hard and Hugh Stewart won the mixed doubles 
rather easily, beating Christine Truman and Eduardo 
Soriano in the finals, 6-2, 6-3. Darlene and Maria Bueno 
went right through Thelma Long and Christine in the 
women’s doubles final, 6-2, 6-2. 


The tournament was slightly marred by the not-uncommon 
complaints of a few of the top players about linesmen, 
umpires, ballboys (or their lack), court assignments, 
scheduling, etc. Many of us are continually amazed at the 
number of top players who completely overlook the fact 
that amateur tournaments are run by volunteer, largely 
part-time, help. They appear to be intolerant of anything 
short of their own varying versions of perfection. True, 
such players are in the minority, but the minority seems 
to be growing in strength each year. On the other hand, 
most of the players are welcome and understanding guests. 
Along this line, particularly, Christine Truman is a real 
credit to her country and to tennis generally. 

We in Northern California look forward each year to 
staging this tournament, one of the oldest events in the 
country. Despite occasional disappointments over the con- 
duct of some players, we feel more than compensated by 
those who not only play hard, but also display sportsman- 
ship and proper on and off court deportment. 

Results on Page 56 
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Thelma Long and Christine Truman (left) were beaten in the doubles by two of the greatest volleyers women’s tennis has ever 
known, Maria Bueno and Darlene Hard. They also back up their net games with magnificent serves, although Darlene is inclined 
to frequent double-faults. Photo, Shimmon. 
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Clif Mayne and Hugh Ditzler (far court), former National Among the visitors were Southern California’s Perry T. Jones 





Intercollegiate Doubles champs, were unseeded and yet man- (right), captain of the U. S. Davis Cup team. He and Art 

aged to reach the finals. They defeated, in order, Buchholz- Larsen witnessed the defeat of Ulf Schmidt (left), by Butch 

Crawford, Anderson-Patty and Cranston-Reed (above). Photo, Buchholz in straight sets. Ulf was the tournament’s second 
Cebulla. seed. Photo, Shimmon. 
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Lefty John Cranston of Southern California teamed with Whitney Reed of Northern California to beat Barry Mackay and Hugh 
Stewart in the doubles. Photo, Shimmon. 
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(Above) Mike Davies crowds the net in his match against Reed. The latter employs his typical forehand follow-through in which the 
racket ends up over the right shoulder! (Below) Eduardo Soriano and Christine Truman stretch for a center ball in the mixed 
doubles final against Hard and Stewart, won by the latter. Photos, Shimmon. 
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The United States Davis Cup 
Squad to play in Australia has been 


selected. The members are Ham 
Richardson, Barry MacKay, Alex 
Olmedo, Earl Buchholz and Chris 


Crawford. Omitted from the line-up 
were Herbie Flam, who has dropped 
out of international competition in 
order to devote himself to the in- 
vestment business; Mike Green, 
Ronnie Holmberg and Sammy Gi- 
ammalva ... It’s a Little Baseliner, 
Brooke Trabert, for Shauna and 
Tony. Tony, who was playing in 
the Paris Pro Championships at the 
time, handed out cigars to fellow- 
players at Roland Garros ... Sam 
and Barbara Bradley Clarke are 
expecting a Little Racqueteer in 
November ... Angela Buxton, run- 
ner-up in the Wimbledon singles 
in 1956, is a proficient water-skier 
and has already given exhibitions 
... Althea Gibson is in Hollywood 
screen-testing for a part. She phoned 
in her entry to the Pacific Southwest 
after the draw was made and the 


day the tournament started. The 
tournament committee reluctantly 
turned down her application. 
* 2s a 

Johann Kupferberger of South Af- 
rica, who has been in the United 
States for the past five years, re- 
turned to Johannesburg in late 
September to see his parents. He 
left from Idlewild, N. Y. at 4:30 on 
a Thursday afternoon and arrived 
in Johannesburg at 7:30 Saturday 
morning ... Former British Wight- 
man Cupper Helen Fletcher Barker 
is expecting twins . Free sight 
tests have been offered to umpires 
and linesmen who are being con- 
sidered for the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round in Brisbane. The offer 
was made by the Australian Op- 
tometrical Association . . . Fausto 
Gardini, the Italian champion who 
gave up competition when he mar- 
ried, is celebrating the arrival of 
little Stefania . Frosty Hanna, 
widow of former National Senior 
Champ Phil Hanna, is engaged to 





Paul Remy, who last year was rated No. 1 in France jointly with Robert Haillet and 
Pierre Darmon, has turned professional and will play on one of the Jack Kramer tours. 
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top Eastern player Tommy Boys, 
who works for A. G. Spalding. 
* * * 

Budge Patty and Andy Stern 
leave on a two months tour of the 
world on October 13. They plan 
stops in Paris, Athens, Cairo, India, 
Bangkok, Manila, Singapore and 
Tokyo. The object is their travel 
business, but they will combine it 
with tennis exhibitions in the Far 
Kast ... Mike Blanchard of Spald- 
ing has come up with the following 
figures on the number of active 
tennis players in the world. He 
estimates seven million active play- 
ers in the United States and % 
million in the world. The figures 
show that 4% of the population 
of the U. S. are tennis players and 
10% of the people in other tennis- 
playing countries are active players. 
Mike discounted certain countries 
such as Russia and China where 
the amount of tennis is negligible. 
The percentage was highest in 
countries such as Australia, Eng- 
land, France, Sweden and Italy. 

* cs * 

Jack Kramer offered Sweden's 
Sven Davidson a pro contract of 
$35,000 to take effect in time for him 
to play at Wembley. He also offered 
him bonuses for matches won. Sven 
not only declined but stated also 
that he was retiring from tennis to 
devote himself to his family and 
studies . . . Jean Borotra will play 
in the International Club matches 
between France and England late 
this month. Jean, now 60, has par- 
ticipated in all forty-five matches 
between the two clubs since the 
competition first began in 1929... 
Fred Perry has announced that Mar- 
tin Buxby will be the associate ten- 
nis pro at the Diplomat Country 
Club in Hollywood Beach, Florida. 
Martin’s old stomping grounds have 
been the Hollywood Beach Hotel 
tennis courts. 

uk cs 

The 110-year old stone clubhouse 
of the Orange Lawn Tennis Club 
was swept by fire last month and 
the estimated damages were $20,000 

Chris Crawford is canceling 
plans to enter Menlo Junior College 
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in Northern California in order to 
go to Australia. Ann Richardson 
will also go with the team and may 
receive an assignment to write up 
the women’s angle for an Australian 
newspaper chain, She is an accom 
plished news commentator . . . Billy 
Talbert will also take the trek Down 
Under in the capacity of sports re- 
porter. He will be accompanied by 
son Pike, age 9... Named to the 
Stanford University Hall of Fame 
was Jim Davies, who played on the 
tennis team from 1920 to 1922, 
2c 2 ae 

Perry Jones, tournament director 
of the Pacific Southwest Champion- 
ships, refused to extend an invita- 
tion to Denmark’s Kurt Nielsen 
“because he doesn’t always try in 
a match”. Jones said Nielsen had 
played there before and had been a 
big disappointment. Nielsen denied 
the “not trying” charge ... Among 
other disappointed players who did 
not receive invitations were Aus- 
tralia’s Bob Howe, the 1958 Wim- 
bledon Mixed Doubles Champion; 
Pancho Contreras, the Mexican Na- 
tional Champion, and his Davis Cup 
team-mate, Mario Llamas . . . Jim 
Dickey, chairman of the Amateur 
Rule Committee of the USLTA, 
corrected the Australian report that 
Althea Gibson’s amateur status was 
in question because of singing ap- 
pearances on Ed Sullivan’s TV pro- 
gram. Dickey remarked “Althea has 
been scrupulously particular about 
clearing everything. She is in no 
trouble at all.” 

* K * 

Norman Strange, a member of 
the Australian LTA Council, com- 
plained that Jack Kramer was “hold- 
ing a gun at our heads, and I don’t 
like it.” He told a Council meeting 
that Kramer had written the LTAA 
informing them that if he could not 
hire the Kooyong Courts on the 
dates he wanted, he would shift his 
professional troupe to Olympic Park 
».. Paul Remy, France’s No. 1 play- 
er, has turned professional and has 
joined the Kramer troupe . . . Bob 
Walker, a former Arkansas State 
champion, was killed on an Illinois 
racetrack when his Ferrari sports 
car flipped over on a curve and 
landed upside down. An estimated 
150,000 spectators were watching 
the races when the accident hap- 
pened. Bob, a Little Rock*insurance 
executive, was only 25. 


* * * 

Barry MacKay had a lucky escape 
from a terrifying automobile dis- 
aster. He was driving through a tun- 
nel in San Francisco when his car 
caromed off the wall, turning over 
and skidding 180 feet on its top. The 
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(Above) A marathon battle in the Georgia State Championships was played by (I to r) 

Jim O'Callahan, Gray Bethea, Freddie Birchmore and Charles Hooper. The latter won 

in the longest match of the tournament. Photo, George Schaeffer. (Below) Playing 

in the Northwestern Ohio Championships were (I to r) men’s daubles winners Dick 

Potter and Andy Paton, runners-up Bill O’Neil and Shaw Emmons, and singles finalist 
Jim Farrell. Photo, James Strong. 














After an exhibition at the Rockhill Tennis Club in Kansas City, Mo., Mayor H. Rae 
Bartle presents the keys to the city to (I to r) Rod Laver, Sammy Giammalva, Alex 
Olmedo and Neale Fraser. Photo, Ken Paton. 








Anniston, Ala. boasts one of the nation’s leading tennis families, the enthusiastic 

Longshores. Frank Longshore (left) was a co-author of the W. T. Story of the National 

Championships. Sister Nelle, who attends Rollins, is a member of the World Tennis 

staff during the summer. Brother Leslie, champion of the Longshore family, won three 
rounds at Forest Hills this summer. Photo, Max Haas. 
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accident was witnessed by a police- 
man who could not believe that 
Barry had escaped with only a mi- 
nor scratch. When the car finally 
stopped, Barry simply opened the 
front door and walked out un- 
harmed ... Eddie Hand gave wife 
Gussie Moran a fabulous birthday 
party at the Stork Club in New 
York City. Among the guests were 
Mary Hardwick, who celebrates her 
birthday on the same day, Charlie 
Hare, Broadway actor Jordan Bent- 
ley, famed disk jockey Bob Haymes, 
former senior champion Gil Hall, 
ex-Davis Cup coach Manny Gold- 
man, Dick Savitt and many others 
from the newspaper, radio and TV 
world. 

Former Rhode Island Champ 
Dever Hobbs and wife Emma wel- 
comed a Little Baseliner during 
the Nationals ... MacGregor Sport 
Products, Inc. announces with deep 
regret the death of its Chairman, 
Philip Goldsmith, on September 18 
... The three members of the Aus- 
tralian women’s contingent—Lor- 
raine Coghlan, Thelma Long, and 
Mary Hawton—were the _ house 
guests of Ed and Pat Yeomans dur- 
ing the Pacific Southwest ... Ken 
Rosewall won the Slazenger singles 
at Eastbourne, England, after a fan- 
tastic final. He was playing Tony 
Trabert and had a 6-0, 6-2, 5-1 
match-point lead. He lost another 
match-point two games later. Tony 
took the third and the fourth and 
reached 5-4, 40-0 in the fifth. Ken 
made three amazing forehand pass- 
ing shots to save the three match- 
points! He won the title when, on 
match-point, Trabert double-faulted. 
Earlier in the tournament, Tony 
was down match-point to George 
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Worthington and then trailed Lew 
Hoad 4-5 in the fifth, with Lew’s 
serve to follow. 

* x * 


The television broadcast of the 
National Championships ran so late 
that Anastas Mikoyan was kept off 
the TV screen. Mikoyan, a Soviet 
First Deputy Premier, had been 
scheduled to appear in a filmed in- 
terview on NBC’s “Youth Wants to 
Know” program. At 5:30 p.m., the 
scheduled time for Mikoyan’s ap- 
pearance, Cooper was lying on the 
Forest Hills turf in the most dra- 
matic moment of the final . . . It’s 
a Little Volleyer, Mark David, for 
Sam and Joan Merciadis Nicholson 
... Karol Fageros, still suffering 
from anemia, played only the dou- 
bles in the Pacific Southwest. She 
expects to remain in California for 
several months . . . The Australian 
LTA refused Mervyn Rose’s first 
attempt to get the Association to lift 
its suspension. The LTA says it 
must have full details of the travel 
expenses Merv received last sum- 
mer. 

* * * 

When England’s six-foot 17-year 
old Christine Truman arrived in Los 
Angeles, she was taken on a visit 
to the MGM studios. There she was 
introduced to her favorite, Frank 
Sinatra, and when he shook her 
hand Chris almost collapsed! .. . 
England’s Ann Haydon returned to 
New York after the O’Keefe tour- 
nament and spent three days with 
Don and Dottie Knode . . . Four 
indoor courts, to be known as the 
Armonk Tennis Club, are being 
erected in Westchester, New York. 
The courts will be ready for the 
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Four foreign visitors, who are among the world’s leading doubles players, played in 
the United States and then in Canada this summer. At Toronto, Mary Hawton and 
Thelma Long of Australia (left) defeated Maria Bueno (Brazil) and Martha Hernandez 
(Mexico). Mrs. Elliott Dalton presents the trophies. 


Watching Wade Herren beat Stan Hack in the Labor Day Invitation Tournament in 
Mobile, Ala., are (I to r) K. D. Wright, Marsha Masterson, Tom Lott and Doug Tappan. 
Tom won the 11 and Under singles and paired with Doug, age 8, to win the doubles. 
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England’s Sheila Armstrong, age 19, has 

taken her first job. She is a BEA ground 

hostess at Manchester Airport. Sheila 

fell during a doubles match at Wimble- 

don, injuring her thumb, and her doctor 

ruled no more tennis for the season. 
Photo, European. 





Suzanne and Jackie Brichant of Belgium 
arrive at Baden-Baden with their young- 
ster, who has already had several trips 
around the Continent and one to Europe. 


members some time in November. 
The clubhouse and courts are lo- 
cated on a twelve acre plot 
While Jack Kramer was in New 
York for the National Champion- 
ships, a two-alarm fire destroyed 
part of his house in Bel Air, Calif. 
The fire apparently started in the 
garage where hot ashes had been 
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placed in a rubbish container, The 
nurse carried the children from the 
building when the fire broke out, 


The latest figures on player regis- 
tration with the USLTA show that 
3319 adults and 5959 juniors have 
paid their $3 and $1 respectively in 
order to compete in sanctioned tour- 
naments. Total registrations are 
9278, with the Western Association 
leading in the number of players 
who have signed up. The Eastern 
section takes second place, followed 
by the Missouri Valley, Southern, 
New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Southern California, Pacific North- 
west, Northern California and Mid- 
dle States. There was no report from 
the other Associations . . . Jack 
Kramer plans to junk his Forest 
Hills round-robin tournament in 
favor of a 16-man elimination event. 


Lew Hoad had to default at Wem- 
bley because of an arthritic condi- 
tion in his back. He _ consulted 
London specialist Reginald Watson- 
Jones, who advised him to rest for 
a month . 3utch Buchholz will be 
taking a leave of absence from high 
school to go to Australia, but 
Rhodes Scholar Ham_ Richardson 
has agreed to tutor him... Carmen 
Lampe, one of the Eastern section’s 
top players, is working for Trans 
Continental Airlines .. . The new- 
est of the pros, Paul Remy, is sched- 
uled for a short European tour with 
Jack Kramer, Pancho Gonzales and 
Frank Sedgman. His first appear- 
ance as a professional was in Hol- 
land, where he played exhibitions 
against the three above-mentioned 
players. ’ 

Jean Noel Grinda, France’s gift 
to the bobby soxers, is suffering 
from an injured nerve in his hand 
and is doubtful as to whether he will 
be able to compete the rest of the 
year. He left his native Nice to con- 
sult a chiropractor in Paris. While 
there, he had a short work-out at 
Roland Garros. Close friend Linda 
Christian, the Hollywood star, was 
a spectator. Linda has asked that 
Jean Noel be given a part in her 
next picture, which will be made in 
Spain ... The French newspaper 
“L’Equipe” has quoted Jack Kramer 
as saying that Cooper, Anderson 
and Rose will turn professional af- 
ter the Challenge Round. When 
Jake was asked which of the 
many “World Professional Cham- 
pionships” he considered deserved 
the title, he replied “Forest Hills, 
Los Angeles, Melbourne and Syd- 
ney.” These four tournaments are 
under Kramer’s aegis. Among those 
not mentioned were Wembley, and 





Sun-bathing Marie Martin of Australia 

and New York’s Isabel Troccole enjoy the 

last rays of sunshine at the end of the 
European summer. 


The oldest competitor at St. Moritz was 

Henri Cochet, the famous French Musket- 

eer, and the youngest was his son, who 

has just started entering tournaments. 
Photos, Lily Wollerner. 


Jack March’s World Pro event in 
Cleveland. 


* * x 

One overseas player, female vari- 
ety, was disappointed over the 
treatment she received shortly after 
her arrival in the United States. She 
was scheduled to play at Forest 
Hills and arrangements had been 
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Tommy Boys and Frosty Hanna of the West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills, have announced their engagement, although wedding 
plans have not yet been set. (L to r) Tommy, Frosty, Mr. and M's. Al Hague of A. G. Spalding, and well known umpire Mike 


made with the USLTA to give 
her $15.00 a day to cover room, 
board, laundry and incidentals. The 
USLTA had further arranged for 
her to share a room with two other 
players and had planned to deduct 
a few dollars each night to cover 
the room charge. This player then 
consulted various officials to see if 
it would be permissible for her to 
take a room at the Vanderbilt, which 
she would pay herself out of her 
$15.00 allotment. These officials 
granted her the permission, but 
When she got her expense check, 
the money for the room at Forest 
Hills had been deducted. She was 
therefore paying for double lodgings 
every night. 


cs *k ok 
There will be plenty of overseas 
talent in Australia this season. The 
United States will be represented 
by five players, while Italy will 
probably have Pietrangeli, Sirola 


and Merlo. The Philippines will 
have Ampon, Deyro and perhaps a 
couple of others, while Ulf Schmidt 
and Jan Erik Lundquist are coming 
from Sweden. Renee Schuurman 
and Sandra Reynolds of South Af- 
fica are the only overseas women 
since the withdrawal of Maria 
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Blanchard. Photo, Haas. 


Bueno. Spain will participate in the 
persons of Andres Gimeno and A. 
Arilla, whose itinerary was arranged 
by young Aussie Warren Wood- 
cock. The Spanish pair had some 
trouble before their trip was ap- 
proved since the Spanish authorities 
wanted the LTAA to guarantee 
their welfare in Australia. This the 
LTAA was not prepared to do, but 
Manager Woodcock came forward 
as their sponsor and all ended hap- 
pily ... The National Junior and 
Boys’ Indoor Championships is not 
allowed to charge admission at the 
St. Louis armory where the tour- 
nament is held. The only income 
received is from entry fees! 
Jeanne Arth of St. Paul, Minn., 
winner of the National Doubles and 
semi-finalist in the National Singles, 
was given a series of tremendous 
receptions on her return from her 
very successful summer. It is the 
first time in history that the North- 
western Association has had a Na- 
tional Champion, and Jeanne also 
claims the distinction of being the 
only player in the section ever to be 
nationally ranked! On her arrival 
home from Forest Hills, she was 
met at the station by the St. Paul 


City Council, the Mayor, and the 
President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and she returned to her house 
with a police escort. Marguerite 
Davis and Dr. Hochfilzer next gave 
her a party at the Town and Coun- 
try Club. Then Jeanne’s school, 
Holy Angels Academy, gave a facul- 
ty tea, and following this there was 
a student reception attended by 800 
students. She appeared on TV and 
radio programs, then was honored 
at a dinner by the Nicollett Tennis 
Club, where she was presented with 
a two-year supply of tennis clothes 
and equipment. Finally the tennis 
patrons gave her a testimonial din- 
ner which was attended by 300 peo- 
ple. Among those present were Joe 
Armstrong, nationally ranked before 
he moved to Minneapolis; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota coach Chet Mur- 
phy, and guest speaker Mary Hard- 
wick. Jeanne, who has always been 
a credit to tennis, was given a 
magnificent Hi Fi _ stereophonic 
phonograph by the tennis patrons. 


* * * 

Phyllis Wood, wife of Palm Beach 
tennis pro Charlie Wood, died after 
a heart operation at Georgetown 
University Hospital on September 
24. She and Charlie were married in 
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PERFUMES - COSMETICS 
BATH PREPARATIONS 
The Gift of the Month 


THE MARY CHESS 
KEEPSAKE BOX 
filled with Perfume, Toilet 
Water, Bath Essence, Dust- 

ing Powder and Soap. 


in White Lilac, Tapestry, 
Strategy, Carnation, Gar- 
denia or Yram. 


$10.00 (plus 10% Federal Tax) at better stores everywhere 


THE MARY CHESS AWARD OF THE MONTH 


To NEALE FRASER 
"Most Popular Player in Tennis” 
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1924 during the Old Dominion 
Championships at the Country Club 
of Virginia. Charlie’s doubles part. 
ner, Herb Bowman, served as best 
man. Charlie turned pro the follow. 
ing week, and three years later he 
and eleven other men formed the 
National Professional Association, 
Phyllis and Charlie had 34 years of 
happy married life, the two workin 
together to run their Coral Beach 
Tennis Club in Palm Beach which 
they built in 1949. Surviving are her 
mother, Ruby Elizabeth Lovell; her 
sister, Ruby Sheppard; a daughter, 
Jacqueline Wood Sappia; and three 
grandchildren. 
* Xx * 

New York’s Larry Nagler, a 
member of the National Junior 
Davis Cup team, is a freshman at 
UCLA ... The Australian Amateur 
Athletic Union reversed its stand 
on Down Under athletes accepting 
U. S. scholarships. They may now 
accept them provided they have the 
necessary academic qualifications 

There is a Houston family 
named Forehand that plays tennis 
at the Municipal Courts .. . Jack 
Kramer has finally named his new 
race horses. They are Baseline, Drop 
Volley, Tennis King, Tennis Slicker 
and Overspin ... Arieh Avidan, the 
Israeli National Champion, spent 
several weeks in Chicago picking up 
teaching hints from such famous 
pros as George Lott, Paul Bennett, 
Cap Leighton, George . O’Connell 


and George Jennings. 
* x xx 


Fred Perry became the father of 
an eight-pound, seven-ounce girl on 
Sept. 18th . . . Stanford University 
in Palo Alto, Calif., will have its 
strongest women’s tennis contingent 
in history this year. Among the new 
freshmen are Barbara Benigni, Sue 
Hodgman and Linda Yeomans, 
while Tina Rodi is already there... 
Houston City Champion Lovie 
Beard recently accompanied her 
husband to Belgium, where Dr. 
Beard lectured on heart operations 
. . . Among the Aussies who will 
remain in Europe this winter are 
Thelma Long, Margaret Hellyer, 
Norma Marsh, Fay Muller, Marie 
Martin and Warren Jacques . .. 
Four New South Wales juniors are 
being sent to New Zealand for 4a 
month of team matches and tourna- 
ments. New Zealand and N.S.W. 
are splitting the travel costs .. . The 
National Public Parks rankings are 
dominated by Southern Californi- 
ans, who filled 15 of the first 16 
places in the men’s list. There were 
a total of 60 players or teams 
ranked; all but four or five are from 
Southern California. 
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South Africa’s Syd and Shirley 
Levy are expecting another Little 
Racqueteer at the end of the year 
... Trevor and Daphne Fancutt, 
who have been in Australia the last 
year, are expected back in Johan- 
nesburg in early December. Trevor's 
parents have returned to Welcom 
in the O.F.S. Goldfields where Col. 
Fancutt has an interest in a whole- 
sale liquor concern ... The Florida 
High School Activities Association 
has proposed eliminating state 
championships for tennis, golf and 
swimming. The South Florida Ten- 
nis Association has gone on record 
as opposing the motion ... Darlene 
Hard says it cost her $1800 to play 
tennis in 1957, and that was the 
reason she dropped out of most 
competition in 1958. 

The latest amateur to be ap- 
proached by Jack Kramer is Luis 
Ayala, the Chilean fireball. Jake ad- 
mits he has made Luis a pro offer 

. . Former Easterners Pat and 
Carlton Rood, now residing in Bra- 
zil, are infanticipating ... Fay Mul- 
ler and Margaret Hellyer ‘of Aus- 
tralia have found winter jobs in 
London ... Art Larsen was the 
guest this month of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Championships in Mexico City. 
The former National Champ, out of 
competition since his injury two 
years ago, was the most popular 
player ever to visit Mexico. 
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New York’s Judy Barta has been giving a series of junior clinics in Westchester County. 
Pictured above is a 12-year old group which includes Judy’s daughter, Susan. Mrs. 
Barta is the inventor of Ballboy, the tennis robot. Photo, Frann Studios. 


Women’s finalists in the Northwestern Ohio tournament were (I to r) Geraldine Leitner, 
Mary Hernando, Sara Mae Turber and Judy Hagan. Photo, James Strong. 








Net rusher Abe Segal, moving better than ever, won the men’s singles by beating Guy Koenig in the final. Photo, Sunday Express. 


ABE SEGAL WINS 
SOUTHERN TRANSVAAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The Southern Transvaal Champion- 
ships at Ellis Park in Johannesburg at- 
tracted 391 entries for its seven events, 
thus confirming the popularity of this 
yearly fixture and necessitating the play- 
ing of a qualifying round. The talk of 
the Championship was the improvement 
shown by Abe Segal, the eventual win- 
ner. Some people remarked on _ his 
improved backhand, others on his boom- 
ing forehand, others again on the adroit 
use of his vicious service, but the real 
clue to the new Segal was given in a 
chance remark made by a female spec- 
tator. “Heavens,” she said, “Abe ac- 
tually looks graceful on the court!” He 
was moving better than ever before and 
was practically impossible to lob over, 
despite the fact that he was literally 
breathing fire and flames over the net 
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by OWEN WILLIAMS 


tape. Abe was fitter and better trained 
and practiced than any man in the tour- 
nament, and after the surprising elimi- 
nation of Gordon Forbes, he was the 
winner all the way. 

The early rounds held few surprises 
but plenty of good tennis. Stan Watkins 
scared Gordon Forbes by winning the 
first set 6-2, Raymond Weedon defeated 
Cookie Hammill to enter the last eight, 
whilst Julie Mayers squeaked past Fro- 
man at 7-5 in the final set for a place 
in the quarter-finals, Derek Lawer had 
to fight all the way to beat Dicken 
Rigby, but he forfeited his chance of a 
place in the last eight when I beat him 
in four sets. Surprise quarter-finalist 
was John Maloney from Benoni, who 
beat Buster Farrer, the holder of the 
Natal title, in a gruelling five setter. 


Gordon Talbot was nearly out to Keith 
Malcolm, who specializes in near misses. 
Abe Segal dropped a set to Lex Wood, 
then entered the quarters with an easy 
win over Stan Davidson. 

The quarters went as expected, with 
the top seeds—Forbes, Segal, myself 
and Koenig—beating Mayers, Talbot, 
Maloney and Weedon respectively. The 
surprise result of the semi-finals was 
Guy Koenig’s win over Gordon Forbes. 
Unfortunately I was playing on an ad- 
joining court while this match was in 
progress, but I did observe that Guy 
was in his very best counter-punching 
mood, making pace off pace and throw: 
ing in wide-arced lobs which drove 
Forbes off the net most effectively. In 
the other half, Abe’s accurate serving 
and altogether tighter game defeated me. 
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Both of us were in top form, and but 
for two or three loose volleys which gave 
Abe the break on my service, the match 
might have gone the full distance. As it 
was, Abe won a good match, 6-2, 10-8, 
9-7, 

Some 3500 people turned out to see 
Segal win his first title at Ellis Park. 
At first Koenig took the lead, following 
his medium-paced service into net with 
good results. Segal double-faulted at 
6-5, and the set went to Koenig when 
Abe put a weak volley in the bottom 
of the net. In the first four games of the 
second, Koenig was still master. Then 
he slowed up his net attack and began 
a series of lobs, some good and some 
not so good, all of which Segal dis- 
patched for outright winners. Segal’s 
smashing was the outstanding feature 
of the match, and with each successive 
winner one sensed his confidence rising. 
Perhaps Koenig would have been wise 
to over-pitch his lobs in order to make 
Segal miss a smash or two and to force 
him back from the net by that extra vital 
yard, 

Segal now began to chip his returns 
of Koenig’s service and come in to the 
net, usually making Koenig half-volley 
back to him before he won the point. 
Segal reeled off the next four games to 
equalize the sets. Games went with serv- 
ice in the third, but Abe had loosened 
up and was always dangerous when 
Koenig was delivering. The break came 
in the fifth game, and Abe ran out the 
set 6-3. Abe was now thoroughly in the 
driver’s seat, and he began to release a 
barrage of booming forehands and bal- 
lerina-like backhands most of which, 
unfortunately, struck the canvas _back- 
drop to the great discomfort of linesmen 


| and ballboys stationed in that area. 


Koenig only managed to win two games 
in the fourth. The gallery left the stadi- 
um with the memory of half a dozen 
terrific smashes by Segal and some last 
minute clowning by Koenig who, to 
everyone’s delight, only succumbed on 
the 9th match point. 

The women’s singles might well have 
been entitled the girls’ singles because 
all the eight quarter-finalists were in 
their teens. Title-holder Bernice Carr 
reached the final by beating Merrill 
Hammill. Estelle Van Tonder triumphed 
in the bottom half over promising 
Lynette Hutchings and then over Jean 
Forbes, 6-4, 6-4, in what turned out to 
be the best singles match of this event. 
In the final, Bernice used her accurate, 
fnely angled crosscourt backhand, 
which she plays with a lot of slice, to 
draw her opponent out of court. Then 
she followed up with deep drives to the 
vacant corner. Miss Van Tonder ap- 
peared a little overawed by the occasion 
and could find no effective counter to 
the cold, efficient game of her opponent. 
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Estelle van Tonder (left) and 


Bernice Carr were the women’s singles finalists. 
Bernice won the title for the second consecutive year. Photo, Sunday Express. 





The four attractive matrons are (I to r) Jean Seymour, wife of Russell; Mrs. Wally Wolf; 
Heather Brewer Segal, wife of Abe; and Jennifer Williams, wife of Owen. 


Carr won her second successive title, 
6-3, 6-1. 

Gaeton Koenig and Julie Mayers pro- 
vided probably the biggest surprise of 
the tournament by eliminating Eric 
Sturgess and myself in the doubles. 
After winning the National Doubles this 
year, I think we might be forgiven for 
being more than a little hopeful of 
winning our fourth Southern Transvaal 
doubles title. However, our opponents 
were deserving winners at 6-3, 8-10, 6-4. 
Forbes and Segal won a hard-hitting 
encounter with Weedon and Talbot, 6-4, 
12-10, then went on to annihilate Koenig 
and Mayers, 6-2, 6-2. 

THE SOUTHERN TRANSVAAL 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Johannesburg, So. Afr., Sept. 20 
Men’s Singles 

Quarter-finals. Gordon Forbes d. Julie Mayers, 
1-6, 6-0, 12-10, 6-3; Guy Koenig d. Ray Weedon, 
5-7, 6-1, 6-3, 9-7; Owen Williams d. John Maloney, 
6-3, 6-2, 6-2; Abe Segal d. Gordon Talbot, 6-3, 6-1, 
6-4. 
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Semi-finals. Koenig d. Forbes, 8-10, 6-2, 6-2, 
Segal d. Williams, 6-2, 10-8, 9-7. 
Finals. Segal d. Koenig, 5-7, 

Men’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Eric Sturgess-Williams d. Froman- 
Port, 6-1, 6-4; Koenig-Mayers d. Farrer-Wood, 
6-4, 6-4; Talbot-Weedon d. Rigby-Webber, 6-4, 
8-6; Forbes-Segal d. Hammill-Hammill, 6-3, 6-2. 

Semi-finals. Koenig-Mayers d. Sturgess-Williams, 
6-3, 8-10, 6-4; Forbes-Segal d. Talbot-Weedon, 6-4, 
12-10. 

Finals. Forbes-Segal d. Koenig-Mayers, 6-2, 

Women’s Singles 

Quarter-finals. Bernice Carr d. Marlene Gerson, 
6-1, 6-0; Merrill Hammill d. Joan Cross, 6-8, 6-0, 
6-1; Estelle Van Tonder d. Lynette Hutchings, 
6-3, 6-2; Jean Forbes d. Hunt, def. 

Semi-finals. Carr d. Hammill, 6-2, 6-2; Van 
Tonder d. Forbes, 6-4, 6-4. 

Finals. Carr d. Van Tonder, 6-3, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Cross-Hutchings d. 
Redick-Smith, 6-4, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Beryl Bartlett-Scott d. Cross-Hutch- 
ings, 6-8, 6-3, 6-0; Carr-Van Tonder d. Forbes- 
Hammill, 6-1, 3-6, 6-4. 

Finals. Bartlett-Scott d. 
6-3. 


6-2, 6-3, 6-2. 


6-2. 


Adair-Hazil 


Carr-Von Tonder, 6-2, 
Mixed Doubles 


Quarter-finals. Bartlett-Adair d. Lawer-Cross, 
6-4, 4-6, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Forbes-Forbes d. Bartlett-Adair, 6-0, 
6-4; Koenig-Carr d. Talbot-Hunt, def. 
Finals. Forbes-Forbes d. Koenig-Carr, 


10-8. 














PACIFIC COAST 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 








Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 28 
Men's Singles 
First Round Larry Axtell ad Art) Kono, 
>, @ 2; Mike Farrell d. Alan Galloway, 6-2, 6-4; 
\ Ty sx hmid it (Swed.) d. Charlie Hickox, 6-1, 6-3; 
Ken Lang d. Jack cae 10 8, 6-0 


Second Round. M: al. lerson (Aust.) d. Howard 
Morehouse, oS, 0-2, 6-3; Budge Patty d. Jim 
Frolik, 6-1 $; John Cranston d. Tony Stratta, 
0, 1: ™ ‘ti if M uvne ad. ot Jensen, 10-8, 6-2; 


Rarry MacKay d. Gene Ward, 0-4, 6-4; Butch 
Krikor rian d. Jim Cronin, o-2, 6-2; Bill) Quillian 

John Holden, 6-1, 6-3; Don Jacobus d. Eduardo 
S wiano (Arg.), 4-0, 0-3, 7-5; Bob Perry d. Dale 
aes | ©-2, 6-0; Chris Crawford d. Axtell, 6-0, 
Bill Demas d. Farrell, 6-3, 0-4; Schmidt d 

6-1, 6-1; Hugh Ditzler d. Gil Rodriguez, 
. & 6, 7-5: Buteh Buchholz d. Oscar Parks, 
©-4, 6-4; Norman Brooks d. Jim McManus, 6-4, 
4-4, ose Billy Knight (Eng.) d. Warren Sisson, 
6-1, 6-1; Hugh Stewart d. Morris Sockolov, 6-4, 
-0; ‘Rob by Siska d. Don Lawrie, 6-2, 6-4. 

Third Round. Anderson d. Dave Shibley, 6-2. 
©-2; Mike Green d McDougall, 6-0, 6-0; Patty 
d. Bill Hoogs Jr., 6-1, 6-1; Mayne d. Cranston, 
o-4, 6-1; MacKay d. Krikorian, 6-2, 6-4; Quillian 
i. Brooks Rawlins, 6-3, 6-0; Perry d. Jacobus, 
6-2, 6-0; Crawford d. Demas, 6-3, 8-0; Schmidt 
d. Ditzler, 6-0, 7-5; Buchholz d. Brooks, 6-1, 4-6, 
6-2; Knight d. Clint Arbuckle, 6-4, 6-3; Stewart 

Dan Lucey, 6-4, 6-2; Luis Ayala (Chile) d 
Siska, 6-1, 6-2; Whitney Reed d. Chet  Bulwa, 
7-5. 86: Mike Davies (Eng.) d. Tom Edlefsen, 
7-5: Bill Crosby d. Noel Brown, 4-0, 06-3, 


6-3, 7 


rey 


6-2. 

Fourth Round. Green d. Anderson, 6-4, 6-2; 
Pa Atty d. Mayne, 3-6, 6-3, 9-7; M acKay d. Quillian, 
6-2, 7-5; Perry d. Crawford, 3-6, 6-4, 6-1; Buch 
; Stewart d. ‘Knight, 


Davies d 


holz d. Schmidt, 9-7, 6-2 
14-12, 6-4; Reed d. Ayala, 6-1, 6-1; 
Crosby, 6-2, 7-5. 

Quarter-finals. Patty d. Green, 6-1, 
MacKay d. Perry, 11-9, 6-4, 6-3; 
Buchholz, 8-6, 6-2, 6-2; Davies d. Reed, 
6-4, 6-0. 

Semi-finals. Patty d. M:¢ acKay, 8-6, 9-7, 6-4; 
Davies d. Stewart, 8-6, 2-6, 9-7, 6-2. 

Finals. Patty d. Davies, 6-4, 7-5, 13-15, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles 
First Round. MacKay-Stewart d. Siska-Ehmke, 
; Demas-Thomas 4d. Rawlins-Galloway, 
6-4, 6-3; Soriano-Perry d. Hickox- Mechem, 6-3, 
5-7, 9-7; Green-Crosby d. Mc Manus- Minegishi, 
6-2, 6-4; Davies-Knight d. Jacobus-Hall, 6-3, 6-2. 

Second Round. Anderson-Patty d. Peters- Edlef- 
9-7, 6-2; Mayne-Ditzler d. Buchholz-Crawford, 
MacKay-Stewart d. Demas-Thomas, 6-1, 
6-45 Reed-Cranston d. Krikorian-Arbuckle, 6-4, 
10-8; Schmidt-Ayala d. Hoogs-Junta, 6-3, 13-11; 
Green-Crosby 4d. Soriano-Perry, 6-2, 6-2; Davies- 
Knight d. Gale-Rodriguez, 6-3, wg 6-3; Quillian- 
Brown d. Witt-Sheridan, 6-1, 6-1 

Quarter-finals. Mayne-Ditzler d. " Anderson-P atty, 
6-3. 4-6, 9-7; Reed-Cranston d. MacKay- Stewart, 
Schmidt-Ayala d. Green-C rosby, 5-7, 


6-1, 6-1; 
Stewart d. 
3-6, 6-3, 


sen, 
6-4, 7-5; 


6-3, 7-53 ; 
»-3, dig Quillian-Brown d. Davies- Knight, 6-8, 
7-5, 6- " 

Semi. finals. Mayne-Ditzler d. Reed-Cranston, 
6-4, 6-3, hi 9; Schmidt-Ayala d. Quillian-Brown, 
0- Zz. 0- 


Finals. ‘Schmidt- Ayala d. Mayne-Ditzler, 6-0, 6-3. 
Women’s Singles 

First Round. Farel Footman d. Jean Laird, 6-2 
6-2; Carol Loop d. Connie Wilford, 6-1, 6-1; 
Thelma Long (Aust.) d. Reolia Countee, 6-0, 6-0; 
Maria Bueno (Braz.) d. Molly Muhs, 6-1, 6-0; 
June Hurtt d. Roberta Roundtree, 6-0, 6-1: 
Barbara Benigni d. Daphne Anderson (Aust.), 
6-3, 6-0; Patty Miller d. Carolyn Saeieek: 5-7, 
6-2, 6-2; ee Truman (Eng.) d. Rhoda 
Herron, 6-0, 6- 

rr ty Darlene Hard d. Barbara Holden, 
6-1, 6-1; Footman d. Loop, 7-5, 8-6; Mary Ann 
— d. Donna Story Brusco, 7-5, 6-0; Long 

Linda Vail, 6-3, 6-3; Bueno d. Hurtt, 6-3, 6-1; 
Benigni d. Miller, 6-3, 6-2; Truman d. Shirley 
Krikorian, 6-1, 6-0; Barbara Davidson d. Judy 
Butt, 6-1, 6-0. 

Quarter- -finals. Darlene Hard d. Footman, 6-0, 
7-5; Long d. Mitchell, 6-2, 6-1; Bueno d. Benigni, 
def.; Truman d. Davidson, 6-2, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Hard ad. Long, 6-4, 6-8, 7-5; Truman 
d. Bueno, 9-7 iP 5- re 7-5. 

Finals. Truman d. Hard, 6-2, 6-4. 

Women’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Long-Truman d. Krikorian-Butt, 
6-0, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Hard-Bueno d. Wilford-Liguori, 6-2, 
6-0; Long-Truman d. Benigni-Davidson, def. 

Finals. Hard-Bueno d. Long-Truman, 6-2, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles 

First Round. Benigni-Buchholz d. Krikorian- 
Bulwa, 6-2, 6-3; Truman-Soriano d. Butt-Rodri- 
guez, 6-1, 3-6, 8-6. 

Quarter-finals. Benigni-Buchholz d. Zinn-Craw- 
ford, 6-3, 6-2; Truman-Soriano d. Mayne-Mayne, 
6-2 6- 

Ser» finals. Hard-Stewart d. Benigni-Buchholz, 
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o 1, © 1; Truman-Soriano d. Vail-MacKay, 6-3, 
9." 

Finals, Hard-Stewart d 
6-3 


Truman-Soriano, 6-2 


Junior Veterans’ Singles 
Second Round, Morris Friedman d. Bob Culver, 
3-0, 6-3, 9-7; Howard Morehouse d. John Holden, 
13-11, So; Merrill Ehmke d. Frank Cornell, 3-0, 
10-8; Bill Hoepner d, J Jensen, 6-3, O-1; 
Chet Bulwa d. Bill) Freistat, 6-4, 7-5; J BR 
Cantrell d. Bob Hill, 2-6, 6-3, 6-4 ; 


Quarter-finals, Norman Brooks = d Friedman, 


© 2, 8-0; Morehouse d. Ehmke, 9-7, 8-0; Hoepner 
d. Bob Seymour, 3-6, 7-5, 6-3; Bulwa d. Cantrell, 
6-3, 6-0 

Semi-finals. Brooks d. Morehouse, 2-6, 8-6, 10-8; 
Bulwa d. Hoepner, 2-0, 6-3, 6-4 


> 


Finals. Brooks d. Bulwa, 6-4, 3-6, © 
Junior Veterans’ Doubles 
Cantrell-Holden d. Crane-Lawrie, 


Semi- finals. 
Seymour-Ehmke, 


6-1, 9-7 Morehouse Hoogs d. 
8-10, ©-3, 

Finals. “Morehouse Hoogs d 
S- : 


Cantrell-Holden, 


Senior Singles 
Quarter-finals. Larry Hall d. J. Donibble, 6-3, 
6-1; Henry Guilmette d. Ray Rasmussen, 6-2, 
5-7, 80; George Rice d. Andy Crane, 3-6, 10-8, 
6-4; O K. Parks d. W. Pafnuteff, 6-1, 6-1 
Semi-finals. Hall d. Guilmette, 6-1, 1-6, 6-1; 
Parks d. Rice, 3-6, 7-5, 6-1. 
Finals. Hall d. Parks, 6-2, 6-1 
Senior Doubles 
Semi-finals. Chandler-Blethen d. Crane-Graebner, 
6-3, 6-1; Hall-Rice d. Louie-Rasmussen, 7-5, 8-6. 
Finals. Hall-Rice d. Chandler-Blethen, 6-3, 6-4. 
Father & Son Doubles 
Semi-finals. Bud Chandler & Steve d. Sam 
Welles & Paul, 6-4, 6-4; Bill Hoogs & Bill Jr. 
d. Rolland Reed & W hitney, 7-5, 
Finals. Hoogs-Hoogs d. Ch: ndler Chandler, 6-4, 
6-2, 


CHARLES W. DAVIS MEMORIAL 
Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 14 
Men's Singles 

Semi-fiinals. Charlie Hickox d. Wally MacDon- 
ald, 6-3, 6-4; Don Jacobus d. Harold Mitchell, 
def. 

Finals. Jacobus d. Hickox, 6-4, 2-6, 1-6, 6-4, 
6-4. 

Women’s Singles 

Semi-finals. Reolia Countee d. Maureen Driscoll, 
6-2, 6-0; Gayle Wold d. Ann Culver, 6-3, 6 

Finals. Countee d. Wold, 6-1, 8-6. 

Junior Veterans’ Singles 

Semi-finals. Bill Hoepner d. York Jue, 6-0, 
Harold Mitchell d. Bob Culver, 7-5, 6-4. 

Finals. Hoepner d. Mitchell, 7-5, 8-6. 

Other Results 

Men’s Doubles. Jacobus-Hickox d. Mitchell-Paul 
Welles, 6-4, 6-4. 

Junior e «4 Singles. Fred Botsford d. Clyde 
Witt, 7-5, 

Junior Girls’ 
Sluider, 6-1, 8-6. 

Boys’ Singles. Nick Hoogs d. Gary Rose, 6-4, 
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Singles. Penny Ayer d. Mary 


Girls” Singles. Susan Reed d. Mary Sluider, 6-3, 
6- . 

Junior Veterans’ Doubles. John Holden-Bill 
Bracken d. Bill Kennedy-Fred Van Husen, 7-5, 
1-6, 6-4. 

Senior Singles. Vic Kohl d. Gene Rowe, 3-6, 
6-1, 6-2 


PORT OF STOCKTON 
Stockton, Calif., Sept. 1 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Bill Demas d. John Panero, 6-4, 
6-2; Ed Panui d. Charlie Hickox, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4. 
Finals. Demas d. Panui, 6-4, 3-0, def. 
Men’s Doubles 
Finals. Demas- George Thomas d. Harry Fisher- 
Bill Meade, 6-2, 6-2. 


PACIFIC COAST FILIPINO 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 2 
Men’s Singles. Bill Madamba d. 
Magante, 9-7, 6- 
Men’s Doubles. Madamba-Tony Calagos d. 
Magno Reyes-John Gambito, 7-5, 3-6, 6-4. 


Domingo 





SOUTHERN 











VIRGINIA STATE SENIORS 
Virginia Beach, Va., Sept. 28 
Senior Singles 
Quarter- finals. Harry Hoftman d. Tom Bird, 
5-7, 6-4, 6-0; Austin Rice d. Bob Atwood, def.; 
Jack Staton ‘d. Gil Stacy, 6-1, 6-3; Vince Con- 
nerat d. Hugh Quinn, 7-5, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Hoffman d. Rice, 6-1, 6-1; 
d. Connerat, 6-4, 6-2. 
Finals. Hoffman d. Staton, 6-2 
Senior Doubles 
Semi-finals. Hoffman-Quinn d. 
10-8, 7-5; Connerat- Dudley d. 
Steiber, 6-3, 6-2. 
Finals. Hoffman-Quinn d. 
6-2, 6-1. 


Staton 


Bird-Crawford, 
Frank Roberts- 


Connerat-Dudley, 


3rd ANNUAL HARDSCRABBLE 
ION 


INVITATIO 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Sept. 7 
Semi-finals, Gene Land-George Counts d. Jone. 
Short, 6-1, 62; Buddy MeCune-Jim Schulge d 
Cross-Cross, 4-6, 6-3, © 
wine. Land-Counts d 
od, 


McCune-Schulze, 10@ 


GEORGIA STATE CLOSED 
Augusta, Ga., Sept. 7 
en's Singles 

Quarter- finals. Bob Nichols d. Jerry Hunt, 59 
6-0, 6-3; Lindsey Hopkins d. Willis Irvin, 6 3, bef: 
Harry Thompson d. Ken Purtz, 6-2, 7-55 [ge 
Jones d, Cortez Suttles, 6-4, 5-7, 3-3, def, 

Semi-finals. Hopkins d Nichols, 2-6, 6 1, 63; 
Thompson d. Jones, 6-1, 2-6, 6-4, F 

Finals. Hopkins d. Thompson, 3-6, 7-5, 6-1, 

omen's Singles 

Semi-finals. Mary Ann Connerat d. Ann Bee 
3 6, 6-3, 6-4; Dottie Nielson d. Betty Worley, 64, 
O-<. 

Finals. Connerat d. Nielson, 6-3, 6-1. 

Other Results 

Men's Doubles. Thompson-Hopkins d. Joneg 
Purtz, 6-3, 10-8. ; 

Women's Doubles. Connerat-Birchmore d. Nigh 
son-Bee, 6-2, 6-1. 

Junior Boys’ Singles. Charles Benedict d. Steve 
Lokey, 6-1, 6-1. 

Junior Boys’ Doubles. Pearson- Benedict a 
Carter-Hardeastle, 6-3, 1-6, 6-3, 

Junior Girls’ Singles. Beckie Birchmore d. Mary 
Ann Connerat, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles. 

Dienst-Watson, 6-1, 6-2 
Boys’ Singles. Ham McGill d. Gray Bethea, 6-4, 
0- = i 


Boys’ Doubles. Keller-Field d. Birchmore-Hooper, 


Birchmore-Connerat d. 


Girls” Singles. Ethel Robertson d. Bettie Ann 
Saul, 6-4, 6-4. 

Senior ee Tom Byrd d. Hank Crawford, 
3 6, ©- ra 6- 
; Senior Doubles. Dudley-Connerat d. Byrd-Craw- 
ford, 6-1, 3-6, 6-1 





EASTERN 











WILLIAM F. RHODES INVITATION 
Perth Amboy, N. J., Sept. 8 
Men's Singles 
Quarter- finals. Eddie Moylan d. Donald Dell, 
2-6, 7-5, 6-4; Kurt Nielsen (Den.) d. Crawford 
Henry, 6-3, 3-6, 6-1; Butch Buchholz d. Whitney 
Reed, Tb: 6-2 6-3. : 
Semi-finals. Moylan d. Buchholz, 6-3, 6-1; Bill 
Quillian d. Nielsen, scores not given. 
Finals. Moylan d. Quillian, 3-6, 6-0, 6-1. 


CATHOLIC HIGH a 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 
Junior Boys’ Singles. Alexander Va an Eyck 4. 
Hugh O’Donnell, 6-3, 6-1. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles. John Connolly- Don Ross 
d. Ed Dealy-Dave Ryan, 10-8, 4-6, 6-2 


EASTERN INTERSCHOLASTICS 
Pelham Manor, N. Y., Sept. 28 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Margaret Kern d. Christine Tovenko, 
3-6, 6-4, 6-4; Diana Doern d. Marcia Tucker, 6-3, 


Kat 

Finals. Doern d. Kern, 6-1, 6-3. 

t Junior Girls’ Doubles 

Semi-finals. Disco-Tucker d.  Crandall-Doern, 
8-6, 9-7; Damm-Felshin d. Dickler-Iovenko, 6-1, 
0-09. 

Finals. Disco-Tucker d. Damm-Felshin, 2-6, 7-5, 
6-3. 





PENNSYLVANIA 











CAMDEN CITY JUNIORS 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 1 
Junior Boys’ Singles. Ken Kershbaum d. Dan 
Coyle, 6-0, 6-2. 
Boys’ Singles. Jay Evans d. Robert Brown, 7-5, 
6-0. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA JUNIORS 
Philadelphia, Sept. 6 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Hugh Quinn d. Peter Myers, 6:1, 
6-4; Ramon Rodriguez d. Richard Lieberman, 6-2, 
6-3. 
Finals. Rodriguez d. Quinn, 6-3, 6-4, 6-1. 
Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Arthur Bellis d. Richard Brown, 
1, 6-2; Dave Eddy d. Morton Simon, 8-6, 6-3. 
Finals. Bellis d. Eddy, 6-2, 6-0. 
, Other Results 
Junior Boys’ Doubles. Lieberman-Don Latshaw 
d. Quinn-Rodriguez, 8-6, 6-4. 
Boys’ Doubles. Eddy-Brown d. Barry Rank- 
George Sommer, 6-2, 6-4. 


November, 1958 











Worl 





Handsome Eddie Hand, the Buffalo truck- 


ing exec, greets Mary Hardwick at a 
party he gave for wife Gussie to celebrate 
her birthday. 


a : 


When pretty Ginette Bucaille became Mrs. 

Grandguillot, the tennis world celebrated 

the union of two international stars. 

Ginette is a high ranking French player 

and the groom was a former Egyptian 
Davis Cupper. 


World Tennis 


Gorgeous Gussie Moran welcomes Dick 

Savitt at the Stork Club party. Among 

the other guests were Gil Hall, Charlie 
Hare and Jordan Bentley. 


Clarence Davies receives the Mary Chess 

Award as Personality of the Year from 

Doug Philpott, Chairman of the O'Keefe 

International. Mr. Davies took the chair for 

the O'Keefe final between Billy Knight and 
Luis Ayala. 








EAGLES MERE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Eagles Mere, Pa., Sept. 12 


Men's Singles. Barry Hirschwakd d. Ed Kilgus, 


13-11, @-3, 6-3 
Men's Doubles. Hirschwalkd-Fritz Klein d 
—— Victor Morrison, 6-0, 6-3, 6-0 
omen's Singles. Alice Fehrenbach «. Isabel 
Farrington, 6-1, 6-3 
Mixed Doubies. Fehrenbach-Leif Beck d. Fat 
rington-Klein, 6-4, 7-5 


HERALD AND NEWS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Klamath Falls, Ore; Sept. 1 
Men's Sin cS 
Semi-finals. Bill Rose d. Ellis Williamson, 6-4, 
6-4; Jimmy Jackson d. John Holden, 3-6, 6-4, 
14-12, 
Finals. Rose d. Jackson, 3-4, 6-1, 6-1 
Men's Doubles 
Semi-finals. Rose-Davis d. Jackson-Ken Karns, 
©-4, 6-1; Holden-Brooks d. John McGee-Ron 
Baxter, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4. 
Finals. Rose Davis d. Holden-Brooks, 6-4, 6-2 
Other Results 
Women's Singles. Valerie Hunt d. Barbara 
Holden, 9-7, 6-4. 
Mixed Doubles. Rose-Mirja Petersen d. Holden- 
Holden, 6-1, 6-8, 6-3. 
Junior Boys’ Singles. John Bousquet d. Larry 
Brooks, 3-0, 8-6, 6-4. 


ANNUAL LABOR DAY TOURNAMENT 
Austin, Texas, Sept. 1 
Men's Singles 

Second Round. William Wolff d. aoaer te xo 
6-1, 0-6, 10-8; Bill Lust d. Rod Coffin, 6-1, 7-5; 
Walton Miller d. Wally — 6-1, 62; Rex 
Reed d. Art Stiles, 6-3, 3-6, 6- 

Quarter-finals. Clint Nettleton d. Ed Braswell, 
6-2, 6-2; Wolff d. Jack Kamrath, 6-3, 6-3; Lust 
d. Miller, 7-5, 6-4; Reed d. Lawrence Becker, 6-4, 
0-6, 8-6. 

Semi-finals. Nettleton d. Wolff, 6-4, 6-1; Reed 
d. Lust, 14-12, 6-2. 

Finals. Nettleton d. Reed, 6-2, 6-1. 

Men's Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Lust-Miller d. Harold Folks- 
Gordon Pease, 6-1, 6-2; Reed-Wolff d. Joe Gray- 
Jack Jones, 6-4, 6-1; Nettleton-Bernard Gerhardt 
d. Kamrath-Becker, 7-5, 6-4; Bill Harris-Braswell 
d. Terry Todd-Stiles, 9-7, 3-6, 6-0. 


Semi-finals. Lust-Miller d. Reed-Wolff, 5-7, 
8-6; Nettleton-Gerhardt 4d. Harris- eee 6-3, 
6- - 


Finals. Nettleton-Gerhardt d. Lust-Miller, 7-5, 
3-0, : 
Women’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Jean Johannes d. Carolyn Savage, 
0 2, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Virginia Brown d. Johannes, 2-6, 
7-5, 6-3; Betty Gray d. Eugenie Kamrath, 6-3, 6-1. 
‘Finals. Brown d. Gray, 6-4, 2-6, 6-3. 
Women’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Gray-Brown d. Sheryl Yeary-Char- 
lotte Zimmerman, 6-1, 6-0; Carol Coffman-Gail 
Murphy d. Kamrath-Savage, 6-2, 6-4. 
Finals. Gray-Brown d. Coffman-Murphy, 6-1, 
6-3. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Frank Bertram d. Wally Folks, 
6-3, 6-3; Jack Kamrath d. Bill Ardis, 6-3, 6-1. 
Finals. Kamrath d. Bertram, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Carol Coffman d. Sheryl Yeary, 6-0, 
6-0; Jean Johannes d. Martha Arnecke, 6-0, 6-1. 
Finals. Johannes d. Coffman, 2-6, 6-2, 6-2. 
Senior Singles 
Semi-finals. Gordon Pease d. Harold Green, 
6-0, 6-3; John Hoff d. Joe. Gray, 6-3, 6-1. 
Finals. Pease d. Hoff, 6-2, 8-6. 
Other Siotaies 
Junior Boys’ Doubles. Ardis-Robert Kuempel d. 
Bertram-Kamrath, 6-4, 6-3. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles. Coffman- Ann McCully d. 
Joalene Lightsey-Cavett, 6-4, 6-2. 
Senior Doubles. Pease- Folks d. Frost Carvel- 
Lawrence Ilfrey, 6-1, 6-2. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO CHAMPIONSHIPS 
oledo, O., Sept. 1 
Men’s Singles 

Third Round. Dick McFarland d. Charles Kara- 
bell, 7-5, 6-3; Bud Donnelly d. Keith Kimble, 
6-3, 14, 6-0; Shaw Emmons d. Bob Sassone, 7-5, 
6-0; Andy Paton d. Bob Nihousen, 6-2, 6-2; Jim 
Farrell d. Doug Ganim, 6-2, 6-2; Dick Potter d. 
Bill O’Neil, 2-6, 9-7, 6-2; Mark Jaffe d. Fred 
Paterson, 7-5, 6-2; Kay Champion d. Pacho 
Castillo, 6-3, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Donnelly d. McFarland, 1-6, 6-1, 

4; Paton d. Emmons, 7-5, 6-3; Farrell d. Potter, 
6-4, 7-5; Champion d. Jaffe, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Paton d. Donnelly, 6-4, 6-3; Farrell 
d. Champion, 6-4, 8-6 

Finals. Paton d. Farrell, 6-3, 6-0. 

Men’s Doubles 

Semi-finals. Emmons-O’Neil d. Nihousen-Mc- 
Farland, 4-6, 6-2, 9-7; Paton-Potter d. Farrell- 
Donnelly, 6-3, 6-3. 

Finals. Paton-Potter d. Emmons-O’Neil, 6-3, 
6-1. 

Women’s Singles 

Quarter-finals. Judy Hagan d. Norma Pritula, 
5-7, 7-5, 6-2; Sue Miller d. Sharon Pritula, 6-2, 
6-3; Sara Mae Turber d. Sally Crosby, 6-0, 6-0; 
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Her nando-Geraldine 


NEVADA Reno. Ni —t 


4. 
Me Quown McQuown d 


7 Peters-Vail d. 
“E555 n. “Me Quown, 





PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 











Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 21 
- ex! 


Round (Qualifying). 


‘Secon Round (Qualifying). 


; George Conway d. 
4, 7-5; 1 Sa whe 75, 6. d. i 


4 ating 5 d. 


Anderson (Aust.) d. D. Galias, 6-1, 
Ayala (Chile) d. 
, 6-2; * Sammy Giammalva 


John Norgauer, 6- ry 6- 0; A. Fox d. sans" Stewart, 
Ulf Schmidt (Swed.) d. 


.) Nagler, 6 4, ae Butch 
. Bill ‘wea 6-3, 6-2 i i 
: Chris Cc sevvterd i WwW ill Edn - is 


gh Poseed “Richardson d. N. Perry, % -6, 6-1; 


. Quillian, 6-4, 6-4; Crawford d. 
y Cooper (Aust.), 7-5, 


Anderson d. Franks, 6-8, 6-1, 36, 10-8, 6.3 
Olmedo d. Crawford, 6-1, 7-5, 6-4, 

Semi-finals. Olmedo d. Seixas, 10-8, 2-6, 97 
6-3; Richardson d, Anderson, 2-6, 6-0, 9-7, 46 
6-2, : 

Finals. Richardson d. Olmedo, 7-5, 6-2, 4-0, 97, 

Men's Doubles 

First Round. Richardson-Olmedo d. Rodrignes 
Davis, 6-4, 6-4; Douglas-Cranston d. Weatheril] 
MacCall, 6-4, 6-0; Biceiee Knight d. Atkinson. 
Delgado, 6-4, 6-4; Flam-Stewart d. Shires-Weber, 
6-3, G4; Anderson: Seixas d. Nagler-Leach, 6.3, 
6-4; ¢ ‘rawford-Buchholz  d._ Prodan- Foote, 6:3) 
6-2;  Laver-Mark d. Ybarra-Arnsten, 6-1, 64; 
Quillian-Green d. Bob Kimbrell-Jack Tuero, 6-4, 
6-2; Cooper-Fraser d. Young-Melavas, 6-4, 6-2; 
Kamo-Soriano d. Miller-Eltzholtz, 7-9, 7-5, 6.3 
Patty-Mulloy dd. Perry-Blatchford, 6-4, 6-2; 
Lesch-Crane d. Schroeder-Dell, 6-2, 6- as Schmidt: 
Ayala d. Rohland-Driscole, 6-3, 6-2; Candy Perry 
d. Fox-Sledge, 9-7, 6-2; MacKay- Giammalva 4d. 
Clark- Miller, 6-2, 6-3; Reed-Franks d. Smith. 
Fennell, 6-0, 7-5. 

Second Round. Richardson-Olmedo d. Douglas. 
Cranston, 6-4, 6-1; Crawford-Buchholz d. Ander. 
son-Seixas, 6-3, 6-4; Laver-Mark d. Quillian-Green, 
6-2, 4-6, 6-1; Cooper- Fraser d. Kamo-Soriano, 6-4, 
3-6, 6-1; Patty-Mulloy d. Crane-Lesch, 6-1, 6-3; 
Schmidt-Ayala' d. Candy-Perry, 7-5, 7-5; Reed. 
Franks d. MacKay- Giammalva, 10-8, 7-5; Flam. 
Stewart d. Davies-Knight, 6-4, 26-24. 

Quarter-finals. Cooper- Fraser d. Patty-Mulloy, 
7-5, 4-6, 3-6, 9-7, 6-4; Schmidt-Ayala d. Reed. 
Franks, 6-4, 7-5, 6-2; Laver-Mark d. Crawford. 
Buchholz, 6-2, 7-9, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4; Richardson. 
Olmedo d. Flam-Stewart, 6-2, 9-7, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Richardson-Olmedo d. Laver-Mark, 
6-4, 1-6, 6-4, 6-3; Cooper-Fraser d. Schmidt-Ayala, 
6-4, 6-3, 8-6. 

Finals. Richardson-Olmedo d. Cooper-Fraser, 
6-3, 6-4, 6-3. 

Women's Singles 

First Round. Helene Weill hf Thelma Welcome, 
6-1, 6-0; Marjorie Ranney d. Farel Footman, 8-4, 
7-5; Judy Butt d. Estelle Proctor, 6-3, 3-6, 6-2; 
Christine Truman (Eng.) d. Patsy Heard, 6-0, 
6-1; Patty Miller d. Vicky Bullis, 6-2, 6-1; 
Beverly Fleitz d. Carolyn Liguori, 6-0, 6-0. 

Second Round. Barbara Browning d. M. 
Panajotovic, 6-1, 6-4; Dodo Cheney d. M. Kirk, 
6-2, 6-4; Weill d. Joan Johnson, 6-1, 6-3; Tina 
Rodi d. Elizabeth Lester, 6-0, 6-4; Jacques 
Tegland d. Ranney, 6-4, 6-3; Diane Wootton d. 
Pat Yeomans, 6-2, 6-2; Truman d. Miller, 6-0, 
6-0; Thelma Long (Aust.) d. Violet Walker, 6-2, 
6-0; Lorraine Coghlan (Aust.) d. Carol Loop, 
6-4, 6-3; Fleitz d. June Gay, 6-0, 6-0; Pam Davis 
d. Mary Hawton (Aust.) 9-7, 3-6, 6-4. 

Third Round. oe ge _ d. Browning, 6-1, 
6-4; Cheney d. wee, 5 Truman d. Mandy 
Mandel, 6-4, 6-3 oa. ‘d. “Sally. Moore, 6-4, 6-2 
Maria Bueno (Braz) d. Rodi, 7-5, 7-5; Tegland 
d. Coghlan, 6-3, ; Wootton d. Davis, 6-1, 6- 
Fleitz d. J. Butt, scores not given. 

Quarter-finals. Hard d. Cheney, 7-5, 6-4; Long 
d. Truman, 6-4, 6-4; waver d. Tegland, 6-1, 6-3; 
Fleitz d. Wootton, 7. 3, 

Semi-finals. Hard d. es, 10-8, 6-4; Fleitz 
d. Long, 2-6, 6-1, 7-5, 

Finals. Fleitz d. Hard, 6-3, 9-7. 

Women’s Doubles 

First Round. Cheney-Olerich d. Coghlan-Foot- 
man, 9-7, 6-1. 

Second Round. Truman-Karol Fageros d. 
Cheney-Olerich, 6-4, 6-1; Hawton-Long d. Heard- 
Panajotovic, 6-2, 6-0. 

Quarter-finals. Hard-Bueno d. Yeomans-Ranney, 
6-1, 6-4; Jeri Shepard-Johnson d. Mosely-McCoy, 
6-4, 6-2; Truman-Fageros d. DuPont-Gay, 6-0, 
6-1;  Hawton-Long d. Barbara Kimbrell-Jane 
Gallagher, 6-4, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Hard-Bueno d. Shepard-Johnson, 
6-3, 6-3; Hawton-Long d. Truman-Fageros, 7-5, 
4-6, 7-5. 
Finals. Hard-Bueno d. Hawton-Long, 6-2, 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles 

First Round. Mandel-Buchholz d. Hard-Seixas, 
14-12, 6-4; Wootton-Franks d. Moffitt-Cranston, 
6-3, 6-4; Moore-Richardson d. Yeomans- Douglas, 
6-1, 6-1; Tegland-Laver d. Weill-Giammalva, 6-3, 
<6, 6-4; Fleitz-MacKay d. Davis-Dell, 6-2, 7-5; 

Hantze- Mark d. Rodi-Quillian, 6-4, 11-13, 7-5; 
Truman-Olmedo d. Browning- Soriano, 6-4, 6-4; 
Fageros-Fraser d. Cheney-Crawford, 6-3, 6-1. 

uarter-finals. Wootton-Franks d. Mandel-Buch- 
holz, 6-3, 6-2; Moore-Richardson d. Tegland-Laver, 
14-12, 6-3; Fleitz-MacKay d. Hantze-Mark, 6-4, 
re 6-3; Truman-Olmedo d. Fageros-Fraser, 10-8, 
10-8. 

Semi-finals. Moore-Richardson d. Wootton- 
Franks, 6-3, 6-4; Truman-Olmedo d._ Fleitz- 
MacKay, 9-7, 4-6, 6-3. 

Finals. Moore-Richardson d. Truman-Olmedo, 
6-4, 6-4 

Junior Boys’ Singles 

Fourth Round. Marcus Carriedo d. George 
Conway, 4-6, 6-3, 6-1; Richard Leach d. D. Kliss, 
6-1, 6-2; Larry Nagler d. Tim Carr, 6-3, 6-2; 
Willis Fennell d. Bobby Siska, 6-8, 6-3, 8-6; 
Bill Bond d. Eugen Tanasescu, 6-3, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Butch Buchholz 4. Puede, 6-1, 
6-2; Ramsey Earnhart d. Leach, 6-3, 6-0; Nagler 
’ ek aged 6-3, 6-8, 6-1; Bond d. George Stoesser, 

PB 
gy Buchholz d. Earnhart, 6-2, 6-4; 
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Bond d. Nagler, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3. 

Finals. Buchholz d. Bond, 4-6, 6-3, 10-8, 6-4. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Buchholz-Earnhart d.  Stoesser 
Taylor, 6-4, 6-4; Rombeau-Tanasescu d. Conway- 
Carriedo, 2-6, 6-2, 6-2; Nagler-Bond d. Ogle 
Chazan, 6-3, 10-8; _ Leach-Sanderlin d. Allen-Fen 

nell, 14-12, 4-6, 6-< 

Semi-finals. Buchholz-E arnhart d. Rombeau- 
Tanasescu, 6- 3, 6-3; Nagler-Bond d. Leach- 
Sanderlin, 6-2, 6-4 


Finals. are Misabere d. Nagler-Bond, 3-6, 


19-17, 6-3, 6-4. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 

peed Round. Kathy Chabot d. Sandra Loubat, 
6-0, 6- 

third Round. Chabot d. Carol Loop, 6-0, 6-1; 
Farel Footman d. Mandy Mandel, 6-2, 6-1; Pam 
Davis d. Annette Stoesser, 6-2, 6-2; Karen Hantze 
d. Vicky sek 6-0, 6-0; Patty Miller d. Karen 
Replogle, 6-1, 6-1. i 
elle tay Carol Caldwell d. Helene Weill, 
7.5, 5-7, 6-4; Barbara Browning d. Chabot, 6-3, 
6-1; ree vd. Davis, 7-5, 3-6, 6-3; Hantze d. 
Miller, 6-3, 6-2 : 

Bei sace Caldwell d. Browning, 6-4, 6-0; 
Hantze d. Footman, 6-2, 6-3. 

Finals. Hantze d. Caldwell, 7-5, 6-4. 

Junior Girls’ Doubles 

eee Round. Chabot-Moffitt d. Miller-Footman, 
6-1, 7 es 

Guarter- -finals. Weill-Hantze d. Mandel-George, 
61, 6-1; Chabot-Moffitt d. Loop-Stoesser, 6-1, 
6-4; Davis-Browning d. Rhodes- Tidball, 6-0, 6-1; 
Mandel-Loubat d. Crosby-Crosby, 6-2, 6-0. 
Semi-finals. Weill-Hantze d. ( “habot-Moffitt, 
6-1, 6-4; Davis-Browning d. Mandel-Loubat, 7-5, 


10-8 
Finals. Davis-Browning d. Weill-Hantze, 6-1, 0-6, 
6-4 
Boys’ Singles 
ogg fanle. Dave Sanderlin d. E. Brown, 
46, 6-0, 3; Eugen Tanasescu d. Jerry Cromwell, 
6-4, 6-3: Charles ore M G. Chazan, 6-3, 
6-4; Tim Carr d. D. Reed, 6-4, 5-7, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Sanderlin d. Tanaseseu, 6-4, 6-3; 
Rombeau d. Carr, 7-5, 3-6, . 
Finals. Sanderlin d. Satan, 8-6, 5-7, 6-4. 
Girls’ Singles 
Quarter-finals. Billie Jean Moffitt d. E. Lindsey, 
6-0, 6-0; Linda George d. Suzanne Mandel, 6-1, 
6-2; Kathy Chabot d. Margaret Taylor, 6-1, 6-0; 
Carol Caldwell d. S. Raymond, 6-3, 6-2. 
Semi-finals. Moffitt d. George, 6-0, 6-1; Chabot 
d. Caldwell, 6-2, 6-4 
Finals. Chabot d. Moffitt, 6-1, 
Boys’ 13 Sing a 
Semi-finals. Ron Dewing d. f. Collins, 6-1, 6-0; 
Steve Foster d. J. Pierce, 6-4, 3 
Finals. Foster d. Dewing, 6-1, 
Girls’ 13 “aden 
Semi-finals. Margaret Taylor d. C. oe 
6-0, 3-0, def.; Pat Barth d. M. Henreid, , 6-2 
Finals. Taylor d. Barth, 7-5, 6-3. 
unior Veterans’ "Sing les 
Third Round. L. Wakefield d. Bill Freistat, 6-4, 
24, 6-4; G. MacCall d. Jack Lynch, 6-1, 6-2 
Quarter-finals. Bert Brown d. S. Plancia, 6-2, 
10-8; Bob Galloway d. Wakefield, 6-4, 6-1; Mac- 
Call d. Jim: Sato, 6-1, 6-1; W. Smith d. A. 
Cheesebro, 6-2, 10-8. 
Semi-finals. Brown d. 0 aaa 3-6, 6-4, 6-3; 
MacCall d. Smith, 8-6, 6-3 
Finals. Brown d. MacCall, 8-6, 6-3. 
unior Veterans’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. MacCall-Miller d. Finch-Cheesebro, 
* 6-2; Brown-Meyerson d. Plancia-Riley, 6-2, 


Finals. MacCall-Miller d. Brown-Meyerson, 6-4, 


Senior Singles 
Third Round. Leonard Dworkin d. Amos Otis, 


World Tennis 








C ar] var pe 7-5. 


Sisson-Herrington, 
30th ANNUAL SANTA MONICA CITY 
Santa Monica, Calif., 


Marcus Carriedo d. Ti 


. y-s 
“Semi- slg Pic atigors| sky d. 


Conway-Piatigorsky 
2 


Conway-Piatigorsky, 


_ Second Round. Vicky 


Carol Caldwell Ais 
i 3 Rarbera. g Be d. 


. Cromwell, 6-2, 6-0. 


Finals. ta Sh } 
Junior Girls’ Doubles. Davis-Browning d. 


Conway -Caldwell d. 


v Gis D 7-9, 6-2, 


-3. 
_Men’s — Bobby Delgado d. 


“Women’s “Singles. Dodo Cheney d. 
a. 


Women's Doubles. Cheney A icky Palmer d. Anita 
Kappe-Betsy Lester, 6-1, 6 

Mixed Doubles. Cheney ' ugen Tanasescu d. 
Wootton-Earnhart, 3-4, 6-3, 6 

Senior Singles. Bill Robertson d. Cliff Robbins, 


2-4), 6-3, 6-3. 





ENGLAND 











EASTBOURNE 
London, Eng., Sept. 13 
Men’s Singles 

Second Round. G. D. Owen d. Colin Hannam, 
6-8, 6-4, 6-3. 

Quarter- finals. Reg Bennett d. 1. J. Warwick, 
6-3, 7-5; Owen d. Alan Mills, 6-4, 7-5; Roger 
Becker d. John Hurry (So. Afr.), 6-2, 6-2; 
Michael Sangster d. B. F. Hutchins, 6-4, 6-4. 

emi-finals. Bennett d. Owen, 6-2, 7-5; Becker 
d. Sangster, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4. 

Finals. Becker d. Bennett, 6-3, 4-6, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles 

Semi-finals. Bennett- — d. Sangster-Warwick, 
7-5, 6-3; Becker-F. S. Field d. Hannam-Oakley, 
6-3, 2-6, 10-8. 

Finals. Becker-Field d. Bennett-Mills, 3-6, 6-3, 
4-Js 

Women’s Singles 

Third Round. Sonia Cox (N. Z.) d. C. M. 
Leather, 6-3, 6-3; D. M. Catt d. R. F. Woodgate, 
3-6, 6-3, 6-1; M. O’Donnell d. C. Yates-Bell, 


Quarter- finals. Ann Shilcock d. J. M. Young, 
6-2, 6-2; Catt d:. Coax, 34, 6-1, 6-22. SS. E: 
Waters d. J. M. Trewby, 6-2, 4-6, 6-0; O’Donnell 
d. J. Rook, 6-1, 3-6, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Waters d. O’Donnell, 11-13, 6-2,° 
6-3; Shilcock d. Catt, 6-1, 6-4. 
Finals. Shilcock d. Waters, 6-0, 6-0. 
omen’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Catt-Trewby d. Woodgate-N. Seacy, 
6-4, 6-4; Cox-Shilcock d. O’Donnell-Waters, 6-0, 
8-6. 
Finals. Cox-Shilcock d. Catt-Trewby, 6-0, 8-6. 
Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Oakley-Shilecock d. Hurry- oo 7-5, 
6-3; Mills-Rook d. Hannam-Catt, 7-5, 6- 
Finals. Oakley-Shilcock d. Mills-Rook, . 4, 6-4 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON 
London, Sept. 1 
Men’s Singles 
Semi- finals. Alan Mills d. M. P. Hann, 4-6, 6-4, 
6-3; Michael Sangster d. P. Moys, 6-4, 9-7. 
Finals. Sangster d. Mills, 8-6, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles 
Finals. M. P. Hann-Colin Hannam d. Mills- 
Moys, 6-4, 6-2 
Women’s Singles 
Semi-finals. M. Grace d. S. M. Cox, 6-2, 2-6, 
6-2; Jill Rook d. M. O’Donnell, 7-9, 7-5, 6-2. 
Finals. Rook d. Grace, 7-5, 6-2. 
Women’s Doubles 
Finals. Rook-C. Yates Bell d. Sonia Cox (N. Z.)- 
O’Donnell, 5-7, 6-2, 6-3. 


NEW MALDEN 
London, Sept. 1 
Men’s Singles. Gerald Oakley d. D. Oliver (So. 
Afr.), 7-5, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles. Oakley-Oliver d. H. C. Bern- 
stein-J. Cawthorn, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2 
‘és oe Singles. P. J. W heeler d. J. Knight, 
‘ys 7- 
Wieeen's Doubles. Wheeler- Knight | d. G. Find- 
lay-Mrs. R. B. R. Wilson, 2-6, 6-3, 7-5. 
‘Mixed Doubles. Oakley-H. Clarke d. Oliver- 
Knight, 6-4, 6-2. 
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UNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
imbledon, Sept. 
a Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals, R. Taylor d Northeott, 6-2, 
2-@, o 2; M. Harvey K. rc: Phillips, 6-2, 6-2 
Finals. Harvey d. Taylor, 6-2, 6-2 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi- — C, Webb d. M. White, 6-1, 2-0, 6-1; 
M ee C. Rosser, 0-4, 0-1 
Finals W a b d. Tee, 6-3, 6-3 
Other Results 
Doubles. W. J. King-Taylor a. 


> 


BRITISH 


Junior Boys’ 
Northeott-T. J. Reynolds, 4-0, 6-2, 6-3 

Junior Girls’ Doubles. Webb-White d. J EK 
Kemp-}. A, Lawrence, 9-7, o-4 

Mixed Doubles. G. CC. Bluett-C 


Phillips-Webb, o-4, 7-5 


Silver d 


WEMBLEY PROFESSIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
London, Sept. 27 

Men's Singles 

First Round. Jack Kramer (USA) d. George 
Worthington (Aust.), 3-6, 6-3, 6-3; Tony Trabert 
(USA) d. Paul Remy (Fr.), 6-2, 8-6; Frank 
Sedgman (Aust.) dd. Jack Arkinstall (Aust.), 
3-6, 6-1, 6-4; Pancho Segura (Ec.) d. Lew Hoad 
(Aust.), def, 

Second Round. Ken Rosewall (Aust.) d. Peter 
Cawthorn (Aust), 6-3, 6-4; Pancho Gonzales 
(USA) d. Bill Moss (Eng.), 6-2, 6-4; Sedgman 
d. Segura, 0-3, 6-4; Trabert d. Kramer, 7-5, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Sedgman d. Gonzales, 4-6, 6-3, 10-8, 
6-4; Trabert d. Rosewall, 7-5, 1-6, 6-1, 1-0, 7-5. 

Finals. Sedgman d. Tr abert, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4. 

Third Place. Gonzales d. Rosewall, 10-8, 0-6, 7-5. 


FRENCH PROFESSIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Paris, Sept. 22 
Men's Singles 
First Round. Pancho Segura (Ee) d. Peter 
Cawthorn (Aust.), 6-2, 6-2, 6-2; Jack Kramer 
(USA) d. George Worthington Tag 6-4, 6-4, 


5-7, 6-2; Lew Hoad (Aust.) d. Jacques lemetti 
(Fr.), 8-6, 7-5, 7-35 Paul Remy (Fr.) d. 
Colin (Fr.), 6-0, 6-2, 6- 

Quarter-finals. Frank " Sedgman (Aust.)  d. 


Segura, 3-6, 10-8, 6-2, 6-4; Pancho Gonzales 
(USA) d. Remy, 6-2, 6-8, 4-6, 6-2, 6-1; Ken 
Rosewall (Aust.) d Kramer, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4; Hoad 
d. Tony Trabert (USA), 2-6, 6-0, 6-3, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Rosewall d. Sedgman, 6-4, 6-3, 5-7, 
6-2; Hoad d. Gonzales, 5-7, 13-11, 6-4, 6-4. 
Finals. Rosewall d. Hoad, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4, 6-0. 

Third Place. Gonzales d. Sedgman, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles 

First Round. Kramer-Segura d. Colin-Iemetti, 
6-0, 4 1; Worthington-Sedgman d. Remy-Cawthorn, 
6-3, 6- 
Semi-finals. Hoad-Trabert d. Sedgman-Worthing- 
ton, 7-5, = 0; Gonzales-Rosewall d. Segura-Kramer, 
7-5, 8- 10, 

Finals. Hoad- Trabert d. Gonzales-Rosewall, 6-4, 
2-6, 6-1. 


FRENCH PROFESSIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
La Croix Catelan, Sept. 18 
Men’s Singles. Jacques Iemetti d. Robert Coulin, 
3-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-1. 


COUPE POREE 
Paris, Sept. 28 
Men’s Singles 

Second Round. Legenstein (Yugo.) d. Gil de 
Kermadec, 3-6, 6-4, 6-1; Malcolm Fox (USA) d. 
Jacques Thomas, 7-5, 3-6, 6-4; Petrovic (Yugo.) 
d. Paul Jalabert, 8-6, 6-3; Jackie Brichant ( Belg.) 
d. Emilio Martinez (Sp.). 6-1, 6-4; Santana (Sp.) 
d. Belkhodja (Tun.), 5-7, 6-1, 8-6; Gerard Pilet 
d. Rinderknech, 4-6, 6-0, 6-2; Sven Davidson 
(Swed.) d. Wayne Van Voorhees (USA), 4-6, 8-6, 
6-4; Jean Claude Molinari d. Christian Grandet, 
8-6, 4-6, 6-1; Eduardo Argon (Ur.) d. Pierre 
Darmon, <o. 6-4, 6-2; Bernard Destremau d. 
Xavier Perreau-Saussine, 4-6, ara’ 6-2; Jaroslav 
Drobny (Eg.) d. Renavand, 6-4, 6- 

a Round. Robert Haillet ry " Santana, 2-6, 
6-3, 6-3; Drobny d. Jean Noel Grinda, 3-6, 6-1, 
6-4; Legenstein d. Davidson, 7-5, 6-4; Ramanathan 
Krishnan (Ind.) d. Destremau, 6-4, 6-4; Molinari 
d. Andres Gimeno (Sp.), 6-1, def.; Antot Jancso 
(self-exile) d. Pilet, 6-3, 6-1; Brichant d. Petrovic, 
6-4, 5-7, 6-0; Fox d. Argon, 3-6, 8-6, 6-3. 

Quarter-finals. Krishnan d. Fox, 6-3, 12-10; 


Haillet d. Drobny, 4-6, 6-4, 6-1; Brichant d. 
Molinari, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3; Legenstein d. Jancso, 6-2, 
1-6, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Brichant d. Haillet, 6-4, 6-4, 6-2; 
Legenstein d. Krishnan, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 5-7, 6-4 
Finals. Brichant d. Legenstein, 7-5, 6-2, 6-1 


Men’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Drobny-Krishnan d. Pilet-Perreau 
Saussine, 6-3, 6-1; Gimeno-Martinez d. Grinda- 
Molinari, 6-4, 3-6, 7-5; Brichant-Davidson d. 
Legenstein-Petrovic, 10-8, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Brichant-Davidson d. Gimeno-Mar- 
tinez, 6-1, 6-3; Drobny-Krishnan d. Darmon-Hail- 
let, 7.8) 6-3. 

Finals. Brichant-Davidson 4d. 
6-1, 6-4, 6-3. 


Drobny-Krishnan, 
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Women's Singles 

Second Round, Jacqueline Rees-Lewis d. Jac 
queline Kermina, 8-6, 6-2; Florence de la Courtie 
ad, Warnke (Ger.), 8-10, 6-1, 6-1; Margaret Hellye: 
(Aust.) d. Varin, 6-1, 6-3; Fay Muller (Aust.) d. 
Abbas, 6-2, 6-2; Marie Martin (CAust.) d. Susan 
Chatrier, 6-3, 2-0, 4-5, def.; Aline Nenot d 
Amouretti, 6-1, 6-2 

Quarter-finals. De la Courtie d. Maud Galtier, 
4, 6-1, 63; Nenot d. Muller, 6-2, 6-3; M. Coste 
d Hellyer, o-4, 3-0, 0-2: Martin d. Rees-Lewis, 
Jeo, G2, O-4. 

Semi-finals. Nenot d. de ia Courtie, 6-2, 2-0, 
©-2; Martin d. Coste, 6-3, 6-3 

Finals. Nenot d. Martin, 6-4, 5-7, 6-0 
Women's Doubles 

Hellyer-Muller sd. 
Courteix-Rees 


Amouretti 


Quarter-finals. 
Lewis d 


Varin, 6-3, 6-3; Paule 
Kermina-Nenot, 6-4, 6:2. 
Semi-finals. ay ate Rees Lewis dd Chatrier 
Ginette Bucaille Grandguillot, 4-6, 2-5, 30-40, def. ; 
Muller-Hellyer _d. a arie Odile Bouchet-de la 
Courtie, 7-5, 5 6 
Finals. Muller Meliver d. 


6-3, 13-11 


Courteix-Rees Lewis, 


Mixed Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Muller-Jancso d.  Bouchet-Mare 
2; Suzanne Le Besnerais-Jalabert 


Lasry, 6-4, 1-6, 6-2; 
d. Courteix-Santana, 7-5, 6-0; Hellyer- Krishnan 
d. Galtier-Jean Borotra, 7-5, 6-2; de la Courtie- 
Viron d. Grandguillot-Legenstein, 1-4, 6-4, 7-5. 
Semi-finals. Muller-Jancso d. Le Besnerais-Jala 
bert, 6-1, 6-2; de la Courtie-Viron d. Hellyer- 
Krishnan, 7-9, 6-4, 6-2. 
Finals. Muller-Jancso d. de la Courtie-Viron, 


9, O-3 


FRENCH JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Paris, Sept. 
Junior Boys’ Singles. Bresson d. Olivier, 6-3, 6-3. 
Boys’ Singles. Jauffret d. Duxin, 7-5, 6-3. 
poe Girls’ Singles. P. Seghers d. S. Galtier, 


6-2, 6-2 
Girls" ’ Singles. C. Langanay d. F. Durr, 6-2, 7-5. 
AUSTRIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Poertschach, Sept. 1 
Men's Singles 
Semi-finals. Jaroslav Drobny (Eg.) d. Franz 


Saiko, 5-7, 6-3, 6-3; Ramanathan Krishnan (Ind.) 
d. Jackie Brichant (Belg.), 6-0, 6-4. 

Finals. Drobny d. Krishnan, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Other Results 

Men’s Doubles. Drobny-Krishnan d. 
Becker-Tony Pickard (Eng.), 8-6, 6-0, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles. Angela Mortimer (Eng.) d. 
Rosa Maria Reyes (Mex ), 6-2, 6-3. 

Women’s Doubles. Reyes-Yola Ramirez (Mex.) 
d. Mortimer-S. Pachta, 6-1, 8-10, 7-5. 

Mixed Doubles. Legenstein-Reyes d. Becker- 
Mortimer, 6-3, 6-4. 


Roger 


BADEN-BADEN INTERNATIONAL 
Baden-Baden, Ger., Sept. 7 
Men’s Singles 

Quarter-finals. Sven Davidson (Swed.) d. Don 
Candy (Aust.), 6-1, 6-3; Ramanathan Krishnan 
(Ind.) d. Andres Gimeno (Sp.), 4-6, 6-3, 6-2; 
Jackie Brichant (Belg.) d. Tony Pickard (Eng.), 
6-2, 3-6, 6-0; Nicola Pietrangeli (It.) d. Roger 
Becker (Eng.), 3-6, 6-3, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Davidson d. Krishnan, 6-2, 2-6, 6-1; 
Brichant d. Pietrangeli, 6-4, 6-1. 

Finals. Davidson d. Brichant, 6-2, 

Men’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Davidson-Wilhelm Bungert d. 
Becker-Pickard, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4; Krishnan- Brichant 
d. Rupert Huber-Peter Scholl, 6- 3-6, 6-3; 
Candy-Pietrangeli d. Lothar Buding- Kendeil, 6-1, 
6-2. 

Semi-finals. Davidson-Bungert d. Gimeno-Arilla, 
4-6, 6-4, 10-8; Krishnan-Brichant d. Pietrangeli- 
Candy, 6-4, 6-4. 

Finals. Krishnan-Brichant d. 
6-4, 6-1, 6-1. 


6-2. 


Davidson-Bungert, 


Women’s Singles 

Angela Mortimer (Eng.) 4d 
Margot Dittmeyer, 8-6, 6-4; Pat Ward (Eng.) 
d. Ilse Buding, 6-2, 6-4; Erika Vollmer d. Mar- 
garet Hellyer (Aust.), 6-3, 6-1; Edda Buding d. 
Karin Warnke, 6-2, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Mortimer d. Ward, 6-2, 6-1; 
d. Vollmer, 2-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Finals. Mortimer d. E. Buding, 5-7, 6-3, 8-6. 
Women’s Doubles 
Mortimer-Ward d. 
Buding-Buding d. 


Quarter-finals. 


Buding 


Totta Zehden- 
Warnke- 


Semi-finals. 
Hellyer, 7-5, 6-2; 
Vollmer, 6-4, 6-4. 

Finals. Buding-Buding d. 


6-4. 
Mixed Doubles 

Quarter- finals. Davidson-Ward d. Arilla-Warnke, 
6-1, 6-2; Candy-Hellyer d. Pickard-Zehden, 6-4, 
6-0; Becker-Mortimer d. Krishnan-Davar, 6-2, 6-2. 

Semi-finals. Davidson-Ward d. Candy- Hellyer, 
5-7, 7-5, 7-5; Gimeno-Vollmer d. Becker-Mortimer, 
6-4, 6-1. 

Finals. Davidson-Ward d. Gimeno-Vollmer, 6-4, 
6-4. 


Mortimer-Ward, 7-5, 


YUGOSLAVIAN ‘CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Dubrovnik, Yugo., Sept. 14 
Men’s Singles. Ramanathan Krishnan (Ind.) d. 
Robert Haillet (Fr.), 8-6, 6-2, 3-6, 6-2. 


O'KEEFE INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMEN? 
Toronto, Can., Sept. 14 
Men's Singles 


First Round. Billy Knight (Eng.) d. Hep; 
Rochon, 6-1, 6-2; Gar Mulloy d. John Swany 
6-4, 6-3; Whitney Reed d. Val Harrit, 4-0, 63 
o4; Budge Patty d. Jim Bentley, 6-4, 64 
Pancho Contreras (Mex.) d. Bert Kearney ( Aust, 
6-2, 6-3; Eddie Moylan d. Frank Mott-Trille, ¢ 
6-2; Mal Anderson (Aust) d. John Bassett, 64 "i 
6-0; Luis Ayala (Chile) d. Harry Fauquier, 66 
6-2; Kosei Kamo (Jap.) d. Don Platt, 6-2, 63: 
Mario Llamas (Mex.) d. Bob Howe (Aust.), 63 
8-0; Mike Davies (Eng.) d. Mike Carpenter, 14 
6-1, 6-1; Don Fontana d. Pat O'Kane (Aust) 
7-5, 6-1; Dick Savitt d. Harry Freedhoff, 7-5, 6.2 

Second Round. Knight d. Kurt Nielsen (Den,), 


3-6, 6-3, 6-1; Mulloy d. Reed, 5-7, 8-6, 6-3; Patty & 
d, Contreras, 6-2, 4-6, 6-0; Anderson d. Moylan, 
6-1, 6-3; Ayala d. Kamo, 6-4, 6-1; Davies q 


Llamas, 6-4, 6-4; Bob Bedard d. Ulf Schmid 

(Swed.), 6-1, 6 2: Savitt d. Fontana, 6-1, 6-2, 
Quarter-finals. Knight d, Mulloy, 6-3, 6-3; 

Anderson d, Patty, 6-2, 3-6, 7 a Ayala d. Davies, 


6-4, 6-1, Bedard d. Savitt, 6-1, 
Semi-finals. Knight d. Anderson, 6-0, 6-3, 44, 
3-6, 6-1; Ayala d. Bedard, 9-7, 6-1, 6-1. 


Finals. Knight d. Ayala, 6-3, 8-10, 7-5, 6-4, 
Men‘s Doubles 

Second Round. Anderson-Savitt d. Chapman. | 
Carpenter, 6-2, 6-2; Bedard-Fontana d. O'Kane 
Kearney, 6-2, 8-10, 6-3; Nielsen-Howe 4 
Peacock-Percival, 6-0, 6-1;  Knight-Davies 4. 
Swann-Bassett, def.; Mulloy-Patty d. J. Anderson 
H. Hall, def.; Llamas-Contreras d. Bentley-Harritt, 
6-1, 6-3; Kamo-Reed d. Rochon-Moylan, 6-3, 
6-4; Ayala-Schmidt d. Logie-Tailby, 6-1, 8-6. 








Quarter-finals. Anderson-Savitt d.  Bedard-Fon. 
tana, 8-6, 6-3; Nielsen-Howe d. Knight- Davies, 
6-1, 6-3; Llamas-Contreras d 


6-4; Ayala-Schmidt d. Kamo-Reed, 6-4, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Anderson-Savitt d. 
6-2, 15-13; Ayala-Schmidt d. Llamas-Contreras, 
7-5, 6-3. 
Finals. 
0-4, 8-6. 


Ayala-Schmidt d, 


Women's Singles 

First Round. Sharon Caldwell d. Inge Weber, 
7-5, 7-5; Sue Butt d. Judy Traviss, 6-1, 6-4; 
Thelma Long (Aust.) d. Leslie Sparling, 6-1, 6-1; 
Mary Hawton (Aust.) d. Joan O’Brien, 6-3, 6-4. 

 aeRN Round. Dorothy Knode d. Anne Freed- 
hoff, 6-0; Martha Hernandez (Mex.) d. Hilda 
Doleschell, 12-10, 6-1; Caldwell d. Dorothy Hanna, 
6-2, 5-7, 2-1, def.; Lorraine Coghlan (Aust.) d 
Eleanor Dodge, 6-1, 6-2; Maria Bueno (Braz.) 
d. Butt, 6-2, 6-4; Long d. Louise Brown, 6-1, 
4-6, 6-4; Hawton d. Mariette Laframboise, 6-4, 
6-3; Ann Haydon (Eng.) d. Bonita Senn, 6-0, 


6-0. 

Quarter-finals. Knode d. Hernandez, 6-2, 6-2; 
Coghlan d. Caldwell, 6-2, 6-1; Long d. Bueno, 
7-5, 6-0; Haydon d. Hawton, 6-2, 6-0. 

Semi-finals. Knode d. Coghlan, 6-4, 2-6, 6-2; 


Long d. Haydon, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2. 
Finals. Knode d. Long, 1-6, 6-2, 6-4. 
Women’s Doubles 
First Round. Bueno-Hernandez d. Traviss-Cald- 
well, 6-0, F 
Quarter-finals. Knode-Coghlan d. Weber-Haw- 
thorne, 6-1, 6-0; Bueno-Hernandez d. Brown- 
Doleschall, 6-1, 6-3; Haydon-Dodge d. Butt: 
Laframboise, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3; Long-Hawton 4. 
Anderson-Senn, 6-0, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Bueno-Hernandez d. Knode-Coghlan, 
6-1, 6-1; Long-Hawton d. Haydon-Dodge, 6-0, 6-1. 
— Long-Hawton d. Bueno-Hernandez, 6-4, 
6-3. 
Senior Singles 
Semi- finals. Walt Warren d. Ned Stafford, 7-5, 
6-2; John Bonus d. John Dickinson, 6-1, 6-3 
Finals. Bonus d. Warren, 6-4, 6-3. 
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OWNERSHIP 











Statement required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) showing the ownership, management 
and circulation of WORLD TENNIS, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., with an additional 
entry at Hanover, N. H. for October 1, 1958. 

The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manages 
are: Publisher and Editor, Gladys M. Heldman, 
200 East End Ave., New York City; Managing 
Editor, none; Business Manager, none. The 
owner is: World Tennis, Inc., 82 Beaver St., New 
York City. The names and addresses of stock: 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 0 
total amount of stock are: Gladys M. Heldman, 
200 East End Ave., New York City. The known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: none. 

(Signed) Gladys M. Heldman, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. Sworn to and subscribed before me _ this 
25th day of September, 1958, Sally Kushman, 
Notary Public, State of New York. My com 
mission expires March 30, 1959. 
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4 CORKTURF 


Be The Finest of all-weather, non-maintenance Tennis Courts . . . its turflike 
By Cork composition surface is playable during the entire year without further 
iat maintenance. No Rolling . . . No Watering . . . No Lining. 
4-6, § 

TENIKO ROYAL 
ebe 
61, The ultra-modern, fast-drying Green Composition court . . . giving a resili- 
wh ent, non-glaring surface designed to meet the demands of the most exacting 
= Player and Owner. 
dd 
ms. 
sf TENIFLEX 
a An All-weather, Non-maintenance Green composition surface . . . All year 
6-2; play. No Rolling . . . No Watering . . . No Lining. 
Cald: In offering TENIKO ROYAL, CORKTURF and TENIFLEX . . . Feise Co. gives | 
Law- the prospective Court Owner a selection of surfaces of every type and price 
= range ... in the installation of new courts or the resurfacing or re-building of 
2. existing surfaces ... there is a TENIKO Surface to meet your requirements. 
hlan, 
Si National builders of LAYKOLD and GRASSTEX all-weather, 

non-maintenance courts | 
li ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION ALWAYS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

24, 
1933, 
Code, 
= F. C. FEISE CO 
ional a a a 
sher, § | 
_ Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 
ging 
The § | e 
New ° 
a} Narberth, Pennsylvania 
ons | West Palm Beach, Florida 























Yes, you love Tennis. 







And your game is good. 






Needs more work, though...more practice 


with a seasoned coach, or a helpful ‘‘regular. 






i 
4 


Chances are, your game needs something 










else, too. Something only the finest en Champion: 





equipment can give you. You will sense it ship Tennis Ball, now in the 
convenient 12 Pak, has been awarded the 
official adoption for the USLTA National 
Championships at Forest Hills and Long- 
just for you. You know then, wood. In addition, it is in use on the Kramer 
World Championship Tour. 


instantly when you grip the brilliantly 












designed 1958 Wilson Racket made 


that you want only the best. 
Only the most skilled craftsmanship... 
Only the most perfect balance... 


Only a Wilson. % 





For top quality Tennis Rackets—the ) Ww in With 


finest equipment at the price you want.to 


pay—see the 1958 selection of Wilson 

6 
Rackets wherever quality tennis equip- 
ment is sold. 


Wilson Sporting G Co., Chica 















